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WILL APPEAL SAUSAGE RULING. 

In the federal district court at St. Louis 
last week application was made for an in- 
junction to restrain the federal meat in- 
spection authorities from enforcing the order 
of the Department arbitrarily specifying the 
water and cereal ingredients in sausage. The 
matter was argued on Tuesday, and on 
Saturday Judge Dyer handed down a decision 
refusing to grant the application. 

Meat interests have decided to appeal to 
the higher federal courts, and the question 
of the authority of the government to inter- 
fere in the private affairs and conduct of 
the business, as it has done under the guise 
of meat inspection, will be taken to the 
highest court for adjudication. This appeal 
will be prepared at once, and will come up 
at the May term of court. 

The case at St. Louis was brought by 
Gustav Bischoff, Sr., president of the St. 
Louis Independent Packing Company, who 
is also president of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. The merits of cereal 
and water in sausage were not argued before 
Judge Dyer, the attorneys resting upon the 
contention that the government did not pos- 
sess the necessary authority under the law 
to arbitrarily take over the management of 
packinghouses as it has tried to do. 

The misleading impression which has ap- 
peared to prevail, that the sausage order in 
question was necessary to prevent adultera- 
tion of sausage, will be dissipated by the 
presentation of the facts as to sausage manu- 
facture when the whole question comes to be 
thrashed out in court. 


——o—_—_ 


BIG ARGENTINE PACKING FIRE. 


A fire in the meat packing plant of the 
La Blanca Company at Buenos Aires, one 
of the largest meat plants in South America, 
recently did damage estimated at about 
$600,000. It was with difficulty that the fire 
was gotten under control. It was confined 
to the old portion of the plant, however, 
and did not reach the new building. It is 
said that it will cause interruption in the 
export of beef from this plant to Europe 
for a time, but will not interfere with mut- 


ton shipments. 


——%—_—_ 


PARAGUAY BARS CATTLE EXPORTS. 


The government of Paraguay, South Amer- 
ica, by a law promulgated January 4, 1913, 
put in force the following export duties: 
Male cattle, 1.50 pesos gold ($1.45) per head; 
calves, 3.50 pesos ($3.38) per head. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS FREE OLEOMARGARINE 
Tax Taken Off for Its Own Use—Not for Benefit of Consumers 


The federal government thinks so well of 
oleomargarine as a food article for its own 
use that it has taken advantage of a law 
which permits it to remit the federal tax 
on supplies used by the government. Here- 
after oleomargarine used by the government 
will not be subject to the federal revenue tax. 
An order to this effect, signed by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, was made public 
this week. 

This formal and unqualified recognition by 
the new administration of the merits and 
standing of oleomargarine as a food product 
will be of the widest interest, not only be- 
cause of the standing it gives the product in 
the eyes of the public, but for a different 
reason. If the government thinks well 
enough of oleomargarine to want it free of 
tax for its own uses, the question will 
naturally arise: 

Why should not the citizens who support 
the government have the same privilege? 
If the men of the army and navy and others 
ir the government service can use oleomar- 
garine free of tax, why not consumers gen- 
erally? 

The order in question was made public 
this week by the federal Internal Revenue 
Department, and includes a full set of regu- 
lations signed by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo providing for the withdrawal of 
oleomargarine from factories free of tax 
under provisions of section 3464, revised stat- 
utes. This law provides that “the privilege 
of purchasing supplies of goods imported 
from foreign countries for the use of the 
United States, duty free, which now does or 
hereafter shall exist by provision of law, 
shall be extended under such regulations as 


Here Is Another One! 


Under the heading, “NOT ONLY AS 
GOOD, BUT BETTER,” the NEW 
YORK TIMES said the other day in 
an editorial: 

“Not only does oleomargarine supply 
at half the cost a nutritive equivalent 
of the best butter, but, owing to the 
method of its manufacture from meat 
and vegetable oils, it is better because 
safer from the hygenic standpoint than 
is the far greater part of real butter 
-found in the markets.” 














the Secretary may prescribe to all articles 
of domestic production which are subject to 
tax by the provisions of this title.” 

Under the authority of this section of the 
law Secretary McAdoo prescribes a set of 
regulations by which oleomargarine may be 
withdrawn from factories free of tax for the 
use of the United States as supplies for the 
army, navy, ete. This action naturally 
gives rise to the conclusion that the federal 
government will use oleomargarine much 
more extensively than in the past for supply 
purposes in its various departments. 

The regulations are technical and not of 
general interest. They provide forms and 
blanks to be used by heads of departments 
in certifying to the purchase of oleomar- 
garine for government purposes, and bond 
and report forms for the manufacturer to 
be used in the same way. 

The great significance of this simple order 
will be generally appreciated, not only as a 
recognition of oleomargarine by the govern- 
ment as a food product of equal standing 
with butter, but as establishing a precedent 
which is bound to result in the abolition of 
aby discriminatory tax on oleomargarine 
which hampers its free use by consumers. 
PANAMA ENCOURAGES OLEO MAKING. 

In order to encourage the manufacture of 
butter, cheese, oleomargarine, and other ani- 
mal products in general in Panama, the gov- 
ernment has authorized exemption from 
duties and other concessions, to be granted 
upon special application. For ten years the 
following products, when for use in connec- 
tion with such manufacture, may be imported 
duty-free: Construction material, machin- 
ery, raw materials (including oils, fats, 
stearine, fine neutral lard, coloring matters, 
and fine salt), wood for making small pack- 
ing cases, cans and wrapping paper. Estab- 
lishments taking advantage of these con- 
cessions will also be free from local taxation 
for a period of 20 years. 

pease ES 
RUSSIAN MEAT FOR GERMANY. 

German engineers who are specialists in 
constructing refrigerating abattoirs have 
gone to Moscow to investigate the possibility 
of establishing such abattoirs for shipping 
Russian meat to Germany without the as- 
sistance of Russian cattle dealers, writes 
Consul General John H. Snodgrass of 
Moscow. ses 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACKING BUSINESS 
Rise of the Industry at Kansas City and East St. Louis 


From “The Morris Standard.” 


While Chicago’s star was in its ascendency 
and it was gaining world-wide renown as a 
livestock center, there arose conditions in the 
transportation world which resulted in the 
‘establishment of other packing centers. The 
railroads were developing in advance of the 
country and the matter of freight rates be- 
came of considerable concern. 

Following the lead of the famous pioneers 
who established the Chicago Yards, others 
realized the opportunities awaiting them in 
the establishment of yards at railroad termi- 
nals and centers which were at once on a 
competing freight basis with Chicago and 
close to the States which produced the live- 
stock. 

Kansas City, partly on account of the fore- 
sight of its founders, and largely on account 
,of its location, because established as 
an important center soon after the close of 
the Civil War. There were several causes for 
this. The West had then become a factor 
of tremendous importance in our national de- 
velopment. The broad, verdant pastures of 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska were 
rapidly becoming thickly settled. 

Soon crops of such proportions—due to the 
exceptional fertility of the soil—were grown 
that a large surplus was found on hand, and 
in many instances corn was used as fuel. 
The farmers had not then come to realize 
the importance of raising livestock, or mar- 
keting grain on the hoof, to obtain greater 
profit per acre and to restore to the seem- 
ingly perpetually fertile soil those elements 
taken up by growing grains. Texas at this 
point found itself with thousands of head 
of stock on hand, but was confronted with 
other conditions which minimized the value of 
its most important asset. As early as the 
fifties, stock had been driven north and per- 
ished in the States of Missouri and Kansas. 

Kansas City as a Packing Center. 

The Civil War checked this industry, but 
at the close of the war the 250,000 head which 
had accumulated on the Lone Star State 
ranges were gradually driven north, and this 
tended to establish Kansas City as an im- 
portant livestock point. 

These long-horned cattle of Texas were the 
successors to the product introduced into 
Mexico in the sixteenth century by importa- 
tion from Spain. This class has now become 
almost extinct by constant crossing with 
thoroughbred bulls from the herds of the 
North. Today a load of old-style Texans is 
a novelty, and many who have worked in 
the Yards for a number of years have yet to 
see a drove of that type. 

Kansas City was opened as a feeding sta- 
tion in 1868. It was found that the facilities 
were inadequate, and in 1871 a company was 
formed by Boston capitalists for the purpose 
of building and equipping a stock yard at 
Kansas City. Between 1871 and 1880 there 
was very little growth at the Yards from a 
packing standpoint. However, during the 
succeeding decade large packinghouses were 
established there, and the growth at this 
point was very rapid. 

During the year 1909, 143,750 car loads of 
stock were received, valued at $175,000,000. 
The capacity of the Stock Yards at the pres- 
ent time is 70,000 cattle, 40,000 hogs and 


45,000 sheep. The Yards. cover an area of 270 
acres. 

Railroad facilities theré are excellent, and 
the volume of business done through packing- 
houses has become very large. Morris & 
Company built their large plant there during 
the year 1903, opening same the early part of 
1904, and next to Chicago, it is the largest 
plant they have. 

The Stock Yards Company during 1910 
built a magnificent exchange building, the 
finest in the country, nine stories high, fire- 
proof throughout, having a frontage of 250 
feet on the main street and extending back 
126 feet. 

With the advent of large packinghouses at 
these two strategic railroad centers, came the 
growth of the Yards. Packers were anxious 
to secure stock as near the point of produc- 
tion as possible, for in the case of hogs the 
cost of transportation of a large portion of 
the cured product, the dry salt meats to the 
south and southeast, was very little more 
than from Chicago, and large producers who 
wished to compete must have every advantage 
in cost of production. 

The yards in East St. Louis were opened 
in 1872, and have shown a steady growth ever 
since. The space occupied by these yards is 
something over 100 acres. They have a daily 
capacity of over 20,000 cattle, 30,000 hogs and 
15,000 sheep. The receipts for the year 1912 
were approximately 199,000 cattle, 2,529,000 
hogs and 1,030,000 sheep; ranking third in 
cattle, second in hogs and fourth in sheep. 

Morris & Company’s plant at this point was 
their second place of operation. Other yards 
followed, and Omaha, which is well located 
te secure the hog supplies of Iowa and Neb- 
raska, soon became an important center. St. 
Joseph, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
Denver and Wichita soon gained importance 
as livestock centers. 

In the last few years conditions again have 
changed, until now there are a score or more 
of movements on foot having their common 
slogan: “More and Better Livestock.” These 
are largely economic questions, and will be 
taken up in subsequent articles dealing with 
this phase of the packing industry. 

— 
HUMANE SLAUGHTERING ABROAD. 


There has been considerable agitation in 
recent years with the object of putting into 
force everywhere more humane methods of 
slaughtering meat animals. This agitation 
has not made much headway in the United 
States, since the modern American abattoir 
system eliminates many of the objections 
raised by those behind this propaganda. In 
Great Britain, however, where the industry 
is not on such a modern and well-organized 
basis the movement for humane slaughtering 
continues. 

In connection with a demonstration of hu- 
mane slaughtering methods which was given 
last month at Edinburgh, Scotland, the fol- 
lowing review of the subject as it refers to 
conditions in the United Kingdom was pre- 
pared by Loudon M. Douglas, the well-known 
animal industry expert. Prof. Douglas says 
in part: 

“Much attention has recently been directed 


to the methods adopted for the slaughtering 
of animals for food, and a strong case has 
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been made out for reform in the methods at 
present in use. Hitherto the treatment of 
animals in public or private slaughter- 
houses has not attracted much attention, as 
it is a subject which has not appealed to the 
average refined taste. That, however, is an 
attitude which is regrettable, as the magni- 
tude of the meat industry is such as to war- 
rant very special control and regulation. 

“It will astonish a good many people to 
know that last year we consumed more than 
1,000,000 tons of home-grown beef and mut- 
ton, a quantity running into many millions 
of cattle and sheep. In addition, it has been 
computed that we consumed well over three 
million home-grown pigs. 

“Many of the animals referred to, and in- 
deed the large majority of them, were han- 
dled in public abattoirs, but the percentage 
so dealt with was much greater in Scotland 
than in any other part of the United King- 
dom, owing to the fact that the private 
abattoir has been almost entirely abolished 
throughout the country. Nearly all the Scot- 
tish burghs, in particular, possess public 
abattoirs, and as a consequence fully 90 per 
cent. of the meat supplied in these burghs 
has passed through abattoirs which are thor- 
oughly under control. It seems a very curi- 
ous thing that there should be so much op- 
position in England and Wales to the estab- 
lishment of the public abattoir system, con- 
sidering that it has been so highly success- 
ful in Scotland. 

“It will be obvious that any general regu- 
lations which may come into force in con- 
nection with humane slaughtering will be 
more easily applied in the case of public 
abattoirs than in private establishments, as 
the control over the latter is much less ef- 
fective than in the larger institutions. It is 
quite possible, for example, that local au- 
thorities in the burghs may be authorized to 
impose regulations with regard to slaughter- 
ing, which would not apply to private slaugh- 
terhouses outside these areas. This would 
therefore point to legislation being passed 
which would regulate slaughtering in every 
establishment where it is carried on. 

“The agitation in connection with humane 
slaughtering began about ten years ago, and 
it first of all resulted in the appointment of 
a committee by the Admiralty to inquire 
into the whole subject. This committee re- 
ported in 1904; and the following is a sum- 
mary of the recommendations which they 
made: 

(a) All animals, without exception, must 
be stunned, or otherwise rendered uncon- 
scious, before blood is drawn. 

(b) Animals awaiting slaughter must be 
so placed that they cannot see into the 
slaughterhouse, and the doors of the latter 
must be kept closed whilst slaughtering is 
going on. 

(c) The drainage of the slaughterhouse 
niust be so arranged that no blood or other 
refuse can flow out within sight or smell of 
animals awaiting slaughter, and no such 
refuse shall be deposited in proximity to the 
waiting pens. 

(d) If more animals than one are being 
slaughtered in one slaughterhouse at the 
same time, they must not be within view of 
each other. 

(e) None but licensed men shall be em- 
ployed in or about slaughterhouses. 

“Since then the agitation has been con+ 
tinued, but there has been no attempt made 
te enforce any of these recommendations. A 
great advance, however, has been made 
through the action of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in per- 
fecting humane slaughtering instruments and 
in giving public demonstrations so as to 
convince all those interested that these in- 
struments are preferable to the traditional 
weapons generally in use. 

“In 1911 a bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons, having for its object the 
regulation of slaughterhouses throughout the 
United Kingdom, but it was not proceeded 
with, and since then the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
earried on the work of education of the meat 
industry in this matter. 

“At the beginning of 1912 a committee was 
formed, and met at the rooms of the s0- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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SURPRISING COLD STORAGE FACTS 


Small Proportion of Meat and Food Products Kept in Storage 


An exhaustive investigation by the Fed- 
eral government, covering a period of years, 
shows that but 3 per cent. of a year’s pro- 
duction of fresh beef is kept in cold storage, 
but 4 per cent. of fresh mutton, but 11% 
per cent. of pork, and—more amazing still— 
but 91% per cent. of the butter and 15 per 
cent. of the eggs. 

The consuming public, misled by the sen- 
sational press and self-seeking agitators, is 
the one to be amazed by these official figures. 
The trade has known it all along, though the 
statistics as worked out by the investigators 
put the situation in a little more concrete 
form. 

The public has been given the impression 
that the larger proportion of our perishable 
food supplies were held in cold storage at 
the mercy of food speculators. Even investi- 
gations by State and local commissions have 
in part substantiated this conception—or 
misconception, rather. The Federal investi- 
gation was comprehensive. It took in storage 
warehouses and markets all over the country, 
covered longer periods of time, and availed 
*tself of the complete statistics as to produc- 
tion and distribution gathered in the latest 
Federal census. 

In making public the report the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that “the results 
are more or less distinguished from results 
of investigations by State commissions, which 
have had a narrow basis of fact, and have 
depended upon the academic 
processes of assumed incomplete premises, 
and upon deductions. 


considerably 


This investigation nega- 
tives some popular misconceptions with regard 
to the cold storage business, and substantially 
sustains some of the assertions made by cold 
siorage warehousemen.” 


Scope of the Investigation. 

The economies of cold storage is covered 
by the recently-issued bulletin prepared by 
George K. Holmes, Chief of the Division of 
Production and Distribution, Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Agriculture. The 
information was collected from a large num- 
ber of cold storage warehouses, both pri- 
vate and public, situated in all parts of the 
United States. The commodities represented 
are fresh beef, mutton and pork, dressed 
poultry, butter and eggs. 

The subject of cold storage commodities 
in relation to prices is covered by another 
bulletin, recently issued, a review of which 
appeared in last week’s issue of The National 
Provisioner. 

During the three heavier cold storage 
months (September, October, November) of 
the storage year 1910-11, 47 per cent. of the 
fresh beef placed in cold storage during the 
whole year was received into the warehouses, 
59.8 per cent. of the fresh mutton (August, 
September, October), 59.2 per cent. of the 
dressed poultry (November, December, Janu- 
ary), 70 per cent. of the butter (June, July, 
August, and sometimes May), and 79.4 per 
cent. of the eggs (April, May, June). 

In the lighter cold storage months of the 
same year, February, March and April, 10.3 
per cent. of the fresh beef placed in cold 
storage during the whole year was received 
into warehouses; in May, March and April, 
8.1 per cent. of the mutton; in May, June 


and July,’ 3.4 per cent. of the dressed poul- 
try; in February, March and April, 2.7 per 
cent. of the butter; and in December, Janu- 
ary and February, 1.4 per cent. of the eggs. 

The receipts of fresh pork into cold stor- 
age are quite evenly distributed throughout 
the year. 


Deliveries Out of Storage. 

It was established in this investigation 
that 71.2 per cent. of the fresh beef received 
into cold storage in the cold storage year 
1909-10 was delivered within three months 
after receipt, 28.8 per cent. of the fresh mut- 
tcn, 95.2 per cent. of the fresh pork, 75.7 per 
cent. of the dressed poultry, 40.2 per cent. 
of the butter and 14.3 per cent. of the eggs. 

The percentage of the year’s receipts de- 
livered in seven months is 99 for fresh beef, 
99.3 per cent, for frésh mutton, 99.9 per cent. 
for fresh pork, 96.1 per cent. for dressed 
poultry, 88.4 per cent. for butter and 75.8 
per cent. for eggs. 

An important result of this investigation 
is that the receipts of fresh beef, mutton and 
pork, dressed poultry, butter and eggs, into 
cold storage are entirely or very nearly ex- 
hausted by the deliveries within ten months. 

“It is a matter of some consequence to 
farmers and to consumers,” says the bulletin, 
“if the cold storage of farm products results 
in carrying over to the next year of produc- 
tion a quantity large enough to depress the 
price of that year.” From the natural stor- 
age year ending August, 1910, 9.6 per cent. 
of the receipts are carried over to the next 
year in the case of fresh beef; the percent- 
age for fresh mutton for the natural storage 
year ending July, 1910, was 15.1 per cent.; 
for fresh: pork for the natural storage year 
ending April, 1910, 5.4 per cent.; for dressed 
poultry for the natural storage year ending 
July, 1910, 7.7 per cent.; for butter for the 
natural storage year ending April, 1910, 4.9 
per cent., and for eggs for the natural stor- 
age year ending April, 1910, 0.2 of 1 per 
cent. 

The fresh beef received into cold storage 
during the year beginning May, 1909, was 
kept there on the average for 2.28 months; 
the fresh mutton 4.45 months; the fresh 
pork 0.88 of 1 month, and the butter 4.43 
months. The dressed poultry received dur- 
ing the year beginning March, 1909, was kept 
on the average 2.42 months; the eggs 5.91 
months. 

The report states that the owners of cold 





HANDLING BY-PRODUCTS 


The first of a series of articles on 
“The Systematic Treatment of Pack- 
inghouse Products” will appear in an 
early issue of The National Provisioner. 
In these articles it is intended to take 
up the treatment and utilization of by- 
products in a thorough and systematic 
way for the benefit of the smaller 
packer, especially. It is hoped that he 
may obtain through them some idea of 
a systematic handling of his by-prod- 
ucts, to take the place of present hap- 
hazard and money-losing methods. 
Watch for these articles. 
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storage’ commodities “must use good judg- 
ment and take their goods out of storage 
before the costs of storage, added to the 
original cost of the goods and some profit, 
will raise the total amount of cost of goods 
above the market price. It is a problem of 
the future.” 

For the average length of time in cold 
storage, as ascertained in this investigation, 
the actual costs of storage are: For fresh 
beef 0.997 of 1 cent per pound; fresh 
mutton 1.564 cents per pound; fresh pork 
0.350 of 1 cent per pound; for dressed poul- 
try 1.079 cents per pound; for butter 2.532 
cents per pound; for eggs 3.505 cents a 
dozen. 

Only a Fraction of Production Stored. 

This investigation endeavors to arrive at 
some tentative conclusions with regard to 
the percentage of the national production 
that enters into cold storage during the year. 
The results of estimates and computations 
make it appear that 3.1 per cent. of a year’s 
production of fresh beef, commercial slaugh- 
ter, goes into cold storage; 4.1 per cent. of 
the commercial slaughter of mutton, and 
11.5 per cent. of the commercial slaughter of 
pork. 

Of the farm and factory production of but- 
ter during the year, 9.6 per cent. goes into 
cold storage, and of the farm and non-farm 
production of eggs, 15 per cent. 

A computation of the wholesale value of 
five of the commodities embraced in this in- 
vestigation received into cold storage during 
the year is ventured with the result that the 
wholesale value of the fresh beef received 
into cold storage is estimated to be $15,000,- 
060; of the fresh mutton $1,600,000; of the 
fresh pork $18,000,000; of the butter $40,- 
000,000, and of the eggs $64,000,000. The 
tctal wholesale value of these commodities 
received into cold storage during the year is 
$138,000,000 at prices of the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1911. 

The report contains a study of cold stor- 
age butter as a fraction of the supply for 
New York City, and a similar study for eggs 
for Boston, Chicago and New York. 

It is declared in this report that “the re- 
sults have been established by inductive 
processes, and in this respect that they are 
more or less distinguished from results of 
investigations by State commissions which 
have had a narrow basis of fact and have de- 
pended considerably upon the academic 
processes of assumed incomplete premises 
and upon deductions. 

“The investigation negatives some popular 
misconceptions with regard to the cold 
storage business, and substantially sustains 
some of the assertions made by cold storage 


warehousemen.” 
°, 


COST OF HAULING UP HILL. 

It formerly took five horses to drag a 
three-ton load up a steep hill leading to the 
I. Renaud Company’s wholesale warehouse 
in Fall River, Mass. A KisselKar truck. 
rated at three tons, now does this work at 
an operating cost of $1.25 per day. It is 
stated that the amount of necessary labor 
and time expended are also greatly lessened. 
This truck, in use since September 1, 1912, 
has had practically no repairs, while the 
cost of maintenance has been less than that 
of one horse. The Renaud Company is 
naturally quite enthusiastic regarding the 
record of their truck. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTD.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up” queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions.) 


rs 


BEEF EXTRACT METHODS. 

An inquirer writes for this information: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I should like to know how to make beef 
extract. Can you give me some general in- 
formation concerning this matter? 

Fresh lean beef, freed of all fat, bone and 
sinew, may be used in the manufacture of 
beef extract, providing, of course, it is not of 
more value in other channels, as it must be 
remembered that fresh beef contains about 75 
per cent. of water. Hence, according to qual- 
ity, 30 to 40 pounds of beef would be re- 
guired to make 1 pound of solid beef extract. 

There are two classes of beef extracts, as 
regards consistency; that is, “solid” and 
“fluid” extracts. The former is reduced to 
about 15 to 20 per cent. moisture, and the 
latter probably 50 per cent., the balance being 
total solids. The addition of spices is not 
necessary, but a certain amount of salt is 
necessary for flavor and preservation. 

Other meats, beef offal, also liquors from 
cooking vats and spent pickles which contain 
considerable albumen and natural salts, may 
be used in the manufacture of beef extracts. 
In using pickles the surplus salt contained 
must be eliminated before the liquor goes to 
the evaporator. This is effected to a great 
extent by boiling, settling and filtering. Use 
in boiling, if necessary, an addition of fresh 
water to the liquor. 

When fresh 
not be hashed to a pulp, but merely cut into 


meats are used they should 


small pieces prior to cooking, which is ef- 
fected in a closed tank at from 15 to 20 
pounds steam pressure for three or four 
hours. Too high pressure and too long cook- 


ing is to be avoided. As soon as the cooking 


is finished the liquor is drawn to storage 
tanks, kept hot but not boiling, and thor- 
oughly skimmed of all scum before passing 
through a filter to the vacuum evaporator. 
From the last “effect” in the evaporator proc- 
ess the finished product is received in a flat- 
bottomed, porcelain-lined kettle equipped 
with an agitator. From 7 to 10 per cent. of 
salt and the same of granulated sugar should 
be added to the finished extract. 

Equipment for the manufacture of beef 
extract depends upon the quantity of liquor 
to be handled. In a small way the necessary 
equipment is not very expensive. 


———_¢o—__—__ 


CARRYING SMOKED MEATS. 


A Canadian packer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Kindly advise us the best temperature at 
which to carry smoked meats? 


Smoked meats should never be subjected 
to extreme cold, either in storage or refriger- 
ator cars, neither should they be kept in a 
damp atmosphere. They will lose their de- 
sirable fresh, bright color and possibly be- 
come streaked. Smoked meats when taken 
from the smokehouse should be placed in a 
dry, airy room (not too much air circulation, 
however,) around 45 to 48 degs. Fahr., until 
thoroughly cooled, and then sold as quickly 
as possible, not only on account of the gen- 
eral good condition and color, but also on ac- 
count of shrinkage 

Now that the heated season is fast ap- 
proaching “skipper” flies have to be guarded 
against, hence the screening of all openings 
to the store room is advisable, also the dark- 
ening of room, if possible. 
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BONE MEAL FERTILIZER. 


An inquirer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell me something about bone 
meal fertilizer and its treatment? 

There are two ground bone fertilizers pro- 
duced in the packinghouse. They are ground 
worth, 
respectively, at the present time about $24 
to $25 and $20 to $21 per ton at Chicago. 
Raw bone is bone from which the grease has 


raw bone and ground steam _ bone, 


been extracted in open vats, while steam 
bone is bone from which the grease has 
been extracted in closed tanks under about 
40 pounds steam pressure. Raw bone will 
analyze about 6.25 per cent. moisture, 53.50 
per cent. bone phosphate and 5.25 per cent. 
ammonia. Steam bone will analyze 7 per 
cent, moisture, 55.25 per cent. bone phosphate 
and 3.75 per cent. ammonia. Ground raw 
bone is also used for chicken feed to quite 
an extent. Different mesh screens may be 
used in grading ground raw bone, from bone 
meal to any desired size. 

Steam bone is more readily pulverized, and 
much more quickly assimilated by the soil 
than raw bone, hence it is more of a one-crop 
fertilizer, while raw bone will be effective 
for several seasons. 
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TO MAKE BOUILLON CUBES. 


An Eastern butcher who is developing hjs 
by-product department writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give me the process by which 
bouillon cubes are made? 


Liquor in which beef, chicken, etc., have 
been cooked is re-boiled, with an addition of 
spices such as thyme, nutmeg, cloves, pepper, 
cinnamon, ete.—and also, if desired, fresh 
vegetables, such as carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
celery, etc.—until all the virtue has been ex- 
tracted from these solids. The spices prefer- 
ably should be boiled in a bag. After suf- 
ficient boiling the liquor should be drawn and 
strained to another kettle, the remaining 
solids thoroughly pressed, the liquor strained 
and added, of course. Reboiling in the sec- 
ond kettle is then effected, and all scum re- 
moved as it arises to the surface, after which 
the liquor is passed to a vacuum pan and re- 
duced to a solid extract. This in turn is 
drawn to a porcelain-lined kettle and therein 
thoroughly amalgamated with about 15 per 
cent. of salt, a like amount of granulated 
sugar and sufficient extract of wheat to ren- 
der the mass of such a consistency as to per- 
mit its being cut into cubes after being 
spread in shallow pans. 

Cheaper grades of bouillon cubes may be 
made with solid beef extract and an addi- 
tion of celery salt and wheat gluten. 
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STANDARD FOR A GENERATION 
SWENSON EVAPORATORS 


have been put into every industry where evaporators are used. They have become so well and so favorably 
known that for most of these industries today the Swenson is standard. Repeat orders have followed one another 
until now half of our business is based upon previous business with the same concerns. 
required, we will design and construct evaporators of any type to suit special conditions. 


We have become the largest manufacturers of evapo- 
rators in the United States because we have gone at 
the thing from the right standpoint. 
gineers includes men whose experience ranges over all 
industries using evaporators, and whose training has 
been along thoroughly scientific lines. Every evaporator 
we build is designed to fulfill certain specific conditions. 
It is designed with the background of this wealth of 
experience, and is based upon correct principles. 


Swenson Fiaporaror (0; 


Our staff of en- 
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experience. 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


under such conditions could the business have been 
built up to our present dimensions. 

The reason the big packers come back to us for more 
and more evaporators for tank water is because they 
have thoroughly tested out our product and found it 
satisfactory. The man whose plant is smaller does not 
always have opportunity to make these tests, but he 
can safely rely upon the example of the men of widest 
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AN OFFICIAL EN DORSEMENT | 


Oleomargarine now commands where it 
once begged for recognition as a legitimate 
competitor of butter. Improved methods of 
manufacture and marketing have had most 
to do with this; 


way on its merits against desperate opposi- 


the product had won its 
tion. But the high cost of living, bringing 
into strong relief the highway-robber tactics 
of the butter monopolists, has been a strong 
element in the situation. Forced to try 
oleomargarine because of high butter prices, 
consumers formerly prejudiced ‘against it 
have come to find it as wholesome and pala- 
table as butter, and much cheaper. 

Even officialdom, once chary of giving it 
recognition, has now come to be its hearty 
advocate in many instances. It is only lately 
that the Commissioner of Health of New 
York City, the official guardian of the health 
of more than four million people, had this 
to say in a signed statement in the Monthly 


Bulletin of the New York Health Department: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


“WE SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE USE 
OF ‘BUTTERINE’ IN PLACE OF BUTTER, 
FOR ITS FOOD VALUE IS EQUAL TO 
THAT OF BUTTER, IT IS LESS LIABLE 
TO BECOME RANCID OR INFECTED, AND 
IT IS ONE-THIRD CHEAPER.” 

This is strong and plain language, and the 
more emphatic coming from a man who is 
of the 
largest city in the country, but also a scien- 
tific expert of world-wide reputation. We 
presume the butter people will attempt to 
discredit the statement and its author, as 
they did the chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry when he talked 
of disease in dairy products. 


not only the Shealth commissioner 


Consumers can 
and will understand Dr. Lederle, however. 
He speaks in perfectly plain English. 


—_o——_ 


FOREIGN MEAT INFORMATION 

Public comprehension of the world meat 
situation is apt to be badly befogged by 
the character of much of the printed infor- 
mation concerning it. An instance is a re- 
port from a consular clerk in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, given publicity by the government. 

This report tells of Argentine beef (frozen) 
selling at retail in Lisbon for from 8% to 
134% cents per pound, even after paying a 
“consumption tax” of 1.36 cents per pound. 
This should be interesting news to the Lon- 
don trade, where the same grade of Argen- 
tine beef the same week sold for 714 cents 
per pound wholesale, in the carcass, accord- 
ing to official records. The comparative 
price of retail cuts may be figured from 
this basis. Portugal must be a wonder- 
ful place to trade. 

This same consular report also declares 
that native beef at Lisbon could be sold 
for such a low price that it would drive 
even this cheap Argentine beef out of the 
were it not for the local tax on 
fresh-slaughtered meat of nearly 8 cents per 


market, 
pound. If there is so much native beef in 
Portugal that it can be marketed at such 
prices, it is surprising that some of it has 
not been exported to relieve the shortage in 
other countries. 

This sort of meat information seems to be 
on a level with that of daily newspapers 
which so long circulated the canard con- 
cerning the sale of United States beef 
cheaper in London than in New York. 


— 


MORE COTTON MEAL HERESY 

A false idea sufficiently well spread has 
as many lives as a cat, and is as hard to kill. 
Producers of cottonseed products have been 
irritated for many years now by repetition 
of the mistaken theory that cottonseed meal 
possesses a toxic quality which makes it 
fatal to hogs. It. was a high government of- 
ficial who conceived this theory, and like 
Wiley with his pre-conceived notions concern- 
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ing food preservation, he hated to give it up. 
He didn’t, of course, but continued to reiter- 
ate it, and it was echoed by his subordinates 
and colleagues throughout the country, with 
a few notable exceptions. 

Under the circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that such an honest, conscientious and 
usually well-informed farmers’ journal as 
Hoard’s Dairyman should give utterance to 
the following in answering the inquiry of 
a patron: “We would not advise feeding cot- 
tonseed meal to hogs. They will consume 
a little of it for a while, but if fed continu- 
ally they will sicken and die. Cottonseed 
meal is not a hog feed.” 

When they read this we can see the hair 
rise on the necks of the Texas farmers who 
have raised innumerable crops of hogs on 
cottonseed meal—and some of them some- 
We 
presume it is possible to “poison” hogs by 
feeding them cottonseed meal. You can kill 
cattle with alfalfa any time you want to. 
But that doesn’t damn alfalfa as a cattle 
feed. As Coburn, of Kansas, would rejoin: 
“Not by a dam site!” 

The National Provisioner is not a farmers’ 
paper. But it does represent the producers 
of cottonseed products, and it has the evi- 
dence that cottonseed meal, properly fed, is 
not fatal to hogs, but, on the other hand, is 
a safe, satisfactory and often profitable feed. 

— —{eo-—_—_ 
WOULD BAR OLEOMARGARINE 

A bill has been introduced in the Colorado 
legislature to permit the manufacture of 
Under present 


times on nothing but cottonseed meal. 


oleomargarine in that State. 
domination of butter interests its manufac- 
ture there is prohibited. The result is that 
the million or more pounds consumed in the 
State every year is shipped in under federal 
The framer of the bill believes 
in home industry and wants this product 
made within the State, but the butter in- 
terests are fighting the measure bitterly. 
They declare that it “would seriously inter- 
fere with the trade in dairy products.” Their . 
own words reveal the motive behind their 


regulation. 


opposition. They want a monopoly of the 
market for butter. 


fo 
THE CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION 


The dates of the annual convention of the 
Inter State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion at Chicago have been changed to June 
23, 24 and 25. The dates originally selected 
were earlier in the month, but it was found 
that they conflicted with other meetings, and 
for this reason they were advanced. They 
now fit in conveniently with dates selected 
for meetings of local and other associations, 
and will enable those in the trade who so 
desire to visit more- than one convention 
without loss of time or extra travel. And 
Chicago puts on her best dress in June. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Armour & Company are preparing to erect 
a branch cooler at Brownwood, Tex. 

The Mineola Cotton Oil Company, Mineola, 
Tex., will erect a cottonseed oil mill costing 
$60,000. 

Ground will be broken shortly at Lima, 
Ohio, for the new branch house of Swift & 
Company. 

The Puenti Ranch Packing Company, of 
Puenti, Cal., will establish 
plants on its 5,700-acre ranch. 

A company is being organized at Shreve- 
port,.La., with $500,000 capital stock to erect 
a fertilizer factory. 

It is reported that Henry Warden contem- 
plates the erection of an abattoir plant at 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

The Weil Packing Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., is having plans,prepared for the erec 
tion of a cold storage plant. 

The Agricultural Phosphate 
Company, Kittery, Me., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000. H. Mitchell 
is president. 

R. R. Austin, of Austwell, Tex., and asso- 
ciates have organized a company with $65,000 
capital stock to establish a cottonseed oil 
mill. 

The Cotton Oil and Fertilizer 
Company, Jefferson, Tex., has been organized 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by F. I. Clark, 
president; A. Hope, secretary-treasurer. 

The Vegeglue Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with $2,000 capital stock 
by P. T. Bolz and others. The company will 
manufacture vegetable glue. 

Extensive improvements to the Denver 
Union Stock Yards and the enlargement of 
the plant of the Colorade Packing and Pro- 
vision Company at Denver, Colo., is contem- 
plated. 


pork packing 


Consumers’ 
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New Improvements on Our Original } 


The directors of the State Penitentiary at 
Columbia, 8. C., have appointed D. J. Grif- 
fith, J. G. Mobley and W. H. Glenn to investi- 
gate the feasibility of erecting fertilizer 
grinding plant. 

Record has been made of the conveyance 
by the Merchants’ Cold Storage and Ware- 
house Company to Sulzberger Sons Company 
of the property in Ashland avenue, 869 feet 
north of 43rd street, Chicago, Il. 

R. K. Wooten, of Chickasha, Okla., has 
purchased the El Reno packing plant, El 
Reno, Okla., and will convert it into a cot- 
tonseed oil mill and refinery and compound 
lard factory. A refrigerating and ice plant 
will also be established. 

J. C. Good, for many years connected with 
the Union Meat Company of Portland, has 
purchased a block of stock in the Mitchem 
Brothers’ packing plant at Spokane, Wash., 
and has assumed the duties of general man- 
ager. He will have full charge of the busi- 
ness operations of the company. 

At a recent meeting of planters and busi- 
ness men it was decided to organize a com- 
pany with a capital stock of $50,000 to build 
a cottonseed oil mill at Richmond, Tex. A 
third of the money was subscribed and al- 
most all of the stock was taken. The site 
has been selected for the mill. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Eureka 
Fertilizer Company held in Elkton, Md., be- 
fore Henry A. Warburton, referee in bank- 
ruptey, a large number of the creditors pre- 
sented their claims, aggregating $80,000. The 
creditors elected the following trustees in 
bankruptcy: Frederick T. Haines, William-S. 
Evans and Robert C. Thackery, with bond 
fixed at $40,000. 

S. J. Weinstein, sales agent at New York, 
will sever his connections with the Kentucky 
Refining Company on May 1, and will then 
connect himself with Aspegren & Co, Mr. 
Weinstein has been connected with the Ken- 
tucky Refining Company for two and a half 
years in the capacity of sales manager. Prior 
to going with them he was connected with 
the American Cotton Oil Company. 
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Henry Crosman, for many years past asso- 
ciated with Morris & Company and Sulz- 
berger & Sons Company in a managerial ca- 
pacity; has connected himself with the Da- 
vidson Commission Company, particularly to 
handle cash provisions, cottonseed oil and cot- 
tonseed products. His long experience in 
handling this particular line of business in a 
large way will enable him to give the trade 
valuable assistance in providing for its re- 
quirements as to purchases and also in dis- 
posing of its surplus products. 


TENDERS 


FOR—— 


Equipment of Municipal Abat- 
toir and Rendering Building 
proposed to be erected at 
the foot of Tecumseh Street, 
Toronto. 


Bulk tenders for all equipment and gen- 
eral work on the above buildings, not in- 
cluded in builders’ specifications (which 
will include machinery, pens, fences mo- 
tors, drives, elevators, conveyors, com- 
pressors, presses, evaporators, cooking 
tanks, bone and fat washers, boilers, pumps, 
plumbing, steam heating, painting, chimney, 
etc.), will be received by registered post 
only, addressed to the undersigned, up to 
noon on 


TUESDAY, 29th APRIL, 1913 


Plans.and specifications may be seen and 
forms of tender and all information ob- 
tained at the office of Messrs. William R. 





Perrin and Company, Limited, 530 King 
Street east, Toronto, and No. 200 Old 
Colony Building, corner Dearborn and Van 
Buren Streets, Chicago, Il. 

Envelopes containing tenders must be 
plainly marked on. the outside. “Bulk 


Tender for Equipment of Municipal Abat- 
toir and Rendering Building.” The usual 
conditions relating to tendering as pre- 
scribed by City By-law must be strictly 
complied with or tenders will not be en- 
tertained, and all tenders are to be sub- 
ject to the condition that the work will be 
finished November ist, 1913. Parties ten- 
dering shall submit with their tender the 
names of two personal sureties or the bond 
of a guarantee company. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily 
accepted. 


H. C, HOCKEN (Mayor). 
Chairman, Board of Control. 
City Hall, Toronto, April 1st, 1913. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


HOW THE BUTCHER CAN MAKE MONEY. 


It has been declared over and over again 
that the butchers of today cannot make 
money at the present high cost of meat. On 
ihis subject the John E. Smith’s Sons Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., says to butchers: 

“Why depend upon this alone? There is 
one branch of the meat: business that will 
earn you a good profit. That is the sausage- 
making branch. 

“The higher the price of meat, the more 
the public in general look favorably toward 
sausage. It has been demonstrated that sau- 
sage is just as nutritious as steaks. It is a 
great deal cheaper, and if you make it your- 
self, with the right appliances, it will afford 
you more profit than you could get out of 
any other branch. ; 

“If you make good sausage—that is, sau- 
sage that is palatable (being juicy and ten- 
<dler)—you could not stop the trade from buy- 
ing it. It would advertise itself! However, 
to be juicy and tender it must be cut right. 
It cannot be mashed, and turned out dry and 
jumpy. 

“A machine which butchers claim has 
proven one of the most profitable: invest- 
ments they have ever made is the Buffalo 
Silent Cutter, manufactured by the John E. 
Smith’s Sons Company of Buffalo, N. Y. This 
machine cuts the meat fine an uniform, 
saves the juice of the meat, and mixes it in 
with the meat, thereby producing a sausage 
that cannot be produced any other way. 

“The manufacturers have any number of 
fetters from butchers, showing their apprecia- 
tion of this machine. Those who have reason 
to complain of small profits should give this 
suggestion a trial. The results in increased 
trade and profits would surprise you.” 

The John E. Smith’s Sons Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are good authority on matters 
pertaining to this branch of the meat busi- 
ness, and will answer inquiries from butchers 


who wish further information. 


—-. -e%—— 


NEW COMPOUND LARD MIXER. 


Known as the Positive Lard and Compound 
Mixer, the latest machine for the manufac- 
ture of compound and mixed lard has been 
invented and patented by Wm. Mattheiss, of 
Baltimore, Md. It is said by the makers 
that it has proven to be the real thing for 
the compound trade. Numerous machines 
have been installed throughout the South, 
and are turning out compound as the trade 
demands. A number of large packers are re- 
ported to have discarded old-style expensive 
jard machinery, and are said to be using the 
Positive Mixer exclusively. 


ICE-HANDLING EQUIPMENT. 


The Fitzgerald Ice Company of Fitzgerald, 
Ga., have improved their facilities for han- 
dling ice by installing a Gifford-Wood Com- 
pany pneumatic gig elevating and lowering 
machine. The machine is constructed for 
handling 200-Ib. cakes. 

The Gifford-Wood Company of Boston has 
sold the Boston Arena Company of that city 
an automatic ice-lowering machine for han- 
dling two cakes of ice simultaneously. 

A double chain flight conveyor for handling 
crushed ice has been purchased by the Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Company of New York 
City for their plant at Burnside, N. Y. 

The Petersburg Crystal Ice Company of 
Petersburg, Va., has bought a Gifford-Wood 
Company differential lowering machine for 
ice on edge. 

A gig elevating and lowering machine with 
a straight-faced friction hoist has been in- 
stalled in the plant of the Carlstadt Consum- 
ers’ Ice Company, Carlstadt, N. J. 

The C., M. & St. P. R. R. Company of 
Chicago have equipped their icing station at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., with Gifford-Wood Com- 
pany ice-handling machinery. The complete 
outfit consists of four gig elevating and 
lowering machines with two double drums 
flat-faced friction hoists for handling manu- 
faetured ice, 24 x 34 x 37 inches. 

The Washington (D. C.) plant of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company of New Jersey has been 
equipped with two gig ice elevating and 
lowering machines with motor drive; two end 
thrust friction hoists and one automatic low- 
ering machine. 

Ice-handling machinery consisting of a 
double-chain incline elevator two single-chain 
platform conveyors, each 750 feet long, also 
one bucket and belt salt elevator, and one 
ice crusher, the complete outfit being motor 
driven, has been installed by Gifford-Wood 
Company of Chicago for the Hornell Ice & 
Cold Storage Company at Hornell, N. Y. 


pomeen waren 
ROTH THROUGH FLOOD TROUBLES. 


Cincinnati concerns which were affected 
by the recent Ohio river floods are again 
handling business as usual. The John C. 
Roth Packing Company, which does such a 
heavy business with its famous “Dove brand” 
meats, was handicapped for a time in ship- 
ping goods, but is now doing business as 


usual, as is shown by the following card of 
appreciation sent to its customers and 
friends: 


“Owing to the many kind remarks and 
offers of services from our trade when learn- 
ing of our inconveniences and losses by flood 
of the Ohio river, we take this means of 
thanking our thousands of customers. Our 
best wishes to them are that they and their 
people who have been in the flooded district 
will never see a repetition of it, and to 
those who were fortunate in being spared 
in this respect, we hope they will never 
suffer life or property losses from fire and 
water. 

“Assuring you we are again in position to 
take care of the requirements:of your city 
for “Dove Brand” smoked sugar cured meats 
and family pure lard in the usual prompt 
way that our old-established trade is accus- 
tomed to, we remain, Your friends, 

“THE JOHN C. ROTH PACKING CO.” 


a te 
RENDERING AND DRYING OFFAL. 


The following letter, which may be called 

another, “Boss” boost, speaks for itself: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 10, 1913. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 

Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to advise 
you of the great work done by the two 5 x 8 
“Boss” sanitary rendering and drying tanks 
during the last few weeks. The city reduc- 
tion plant being: under water during the 
flood, we operated the tanks at full capacity 
day and night, tanking and_ drying offal. We 
filled them in the evening, tanked over night, 
drew off the grease and dried the material 
in the morning. The machines had to do 
some strenuous work, but did it splendidly, 
the pump holding vacuum at 30 inches con- 
tinually. 

I will be glad to show the tanks and their 
good works to anybody wishing to investi- 
gate their merits. 

Yours respectfully, 
JACOB ELLIN. 


—_—_&-—_—— 
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“GREEN” MOTOR TRUCK DRIVERS. 


Many owners hesitate to put an inexperi- 
enced man in charge of a motor truck or de- 
livery wagon, yet there is much evidence that 
a carefully instructed “greenhorn” will make 
the best sort of a driver. M. L. Hastings, of 
Central City, Neb., is a piano dealer who 
never drove a car until he purchased a 1,500- 
pound KisselKar for use in his business. He 
has driven it a year, principally in rough 
cross-country work, but has had to make only 
slight and inconsequential repairs. Mr. Hast- 
ings declares that 25 miles an hour loaded is 
easy work for his truck. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Charlottesville, Va—The Yancey Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. A. S. Yancey is president. 

Lake City, Fla—The Lake City Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by H. C. Adams and Frank 
Adams. 

Tampa, Fla.—The Crystal Ice Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, and will erect an ice plant of two 
units, each with a daily capacity of 50 tons. 
J. R. Collins, of Fassett, Canada, is president. 

— —e-—— 
ICE NOTES. 

Waverly, Va.—The J. L. Bradshaw Com- 
pany will erect an ice plant. 

Brownwood, Tex.—A branch cooler will be 
erected here by Armour & Company. 

El Reno, Okla.—R. K. Wooten, of Chick- 
asha, Okla., will establish a refrigerator and 
ice plant. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—P. N. Stern is prepar- 
ing plans for a cold storage plant to be 
erected here. 

Abbeville, Ala.—The Universal Ice Com- 

any of Birmingham, Ala., will install a 6-ton 
ice plant here. 

Lafayette, Ala—The Universal Ice Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., will establish a 
6-ton ice plant. 

Alexander City, Ala.—A 10-ton ice plant 
will be established here.by the Universal Ice 
Company of Birmingham, Ala. 

Pensacola, Fla.—The Moore Ice Company’s 
plant has been partially destroyed by an ex- 
plosion. The loss is estimated at $50,000. 

Bowie, Tex.—The recently incorporated 
Bowie Ice and Storage Company will remodel 
ice plant and erect a cold storage warehouse. 

Brundige, Ala.—A 10-ton ice plant will be 
erected by the Universal Ice Company of Bir- 
mingham. The company will also establish 
a 10-ton plant at York, Ala. 

Montevallo, Ala.—An ice plant of 10 tons 
capacity will be erected by the Montevallo 
Ice and Light Company, who has succeeded 
Brown Brothers Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Contract for the building 
of a refrigerating plant and an ice-making 
machine, both of which are to be installed 
in the New Gibson Hotel’s new building on 
Walnut street, has been awarded to the Tri- 
umph Ice Machine Company. The ice-making 
machine will have a capacity of forty-two 
tons and the refrigerating plant will be six- 
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teen tons. The contract includes also the re- 
frigeration of forty-eight cold storage boxes 
in the new hotel and a complete iced water 
drinking system. This latter improvement is 
to be on each floor of the hotel. 

———%o— — 
MEAT AND COLD STORAGE AT HAVRE. 

Two private cold storage plants in Havre, 
France, were described in a recent issue. The 
municipality of Havre has also granted an 
important franchise to Les Frigorifiques de 
l’Alimentation Havraise, composed of local 
capitalists, for establishing a cold storage 
plant at the municipal abattoirs. The con- 
tract makes the proposed plant a quasi-official 
enterprise. In fact, it is treated as a public 
utility. 

The company’s operations will comprise 
two distinct branches—the abattoir plant, for 
which it will receive 10,764 square feet in 
the abattoir inclosure, and the commercial or 
public plant, which may receive all kinds of 
food products in storage and manufacture 
certain by-products. For the latter the mu- 
nicipality will sell to the company 43,055 
square feet at $4.825 per square meter (10.- 
764 square feet). The product of the sale, 
$19,300, will be devoted by the city to needed 
improvements in the slaughterhouse itself. 

The municipality concedes to the company 
for 50 years the exclusive right to operate a 
cold-storage plant at the abattoir, to be ready 
for operation within one year. The director 
of the abattoir will supervise the plant so far 
as the public health is concerned. The sched- 
ule of charges for cold storage compartments, 
annexed to the contract, is subject to revision 
every five years. The initial rates are $0.193 
per day per square meter for contracts of one 
year, and $0.579 per square meter for monthly 
contracts in summer. 

The company concedes to the city free use 
each 2 
square meters (21.53 square feet), for pres- 
ervation of meats for hospitals and meats 
seized by the veterinary service, and agrees 


of two cold storage compartments, 


to supply hospitals with 90 tons of ice per 
annum without charge. The company may 
not employ for inside work in the slaughter- 
house plant a greater number of foreign work- 
men or agents than 10 per cent. of the force, 
except for special work. 

Because of protests relating to competion 
with local trade, the company must not re- 
tail any food products, except ice and charged 
waters, without a special permit from the 
municipal council for each class of products. 
This prohibition applies to adjacent com- 
munes in a radius of nearly 1 mile from the 
city limits. 

The municipality will probably reserve the 
right to buy and operate the plant eventually. 
This condition is frequently named in fran- 
chises granted in France, the extensive bonded 
warehouses of Havre being an example. 

A large cold storage plant at the slaughter- 
house has been under consideration since one 
and one half years ago, when the high cost 
of living first became critical. The mayor of 
Havre then submitted to the municipal coun- 
ci! methods for ameliorating the onerous con- 
ditions for the laboring classes. While ob- 
jecting on fiscal grounds to the suppressing 
even temporarily of the octroi duties on fresh 
meats, he promised that the municipal au- 
thorities would study feasible means of se- 
curing a reduction in meat prices, including 
a cold storage plant. 

It was first thought that this plant might 
be owned and operated by the municipality. 
An investigation, however, showed that a 
plant of 200 compartments would cost about 
$35,000 and its operation would require tech- 
nical skill and involve pecuniary responsibil- 
ity because of the great value of merchandise 
in storage. 

The business economics presented another 
strong objection. The municipality would be 
authorized to sell ice only to butchers re- 
sorting to the slaughterhouse, it could not 
manufacture by-products, and its plant could 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
your plant so surely as Ammonia 
ladened with organic impurities. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co, 

BALTIMORB: Joseph 8. Wernig Transfer Co, 

BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

ge ge Keystone Transfer Co., Ruckel & 
2. 


a oi F. ©. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 


GuncimaTt: The Burger Bros. Co. 
CLEVELAND: — Cartage & Storage Co., 











AMMONIA 


and purified. Send for 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production, thorou ughly refined 
ree Book 


Henry Bollinge: 
DETROIT: 
Newman Bros., Inc. 
DENVER: Denver ‘Transit & Warehouse Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & A 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Wor 
LOUISVILLE: Louisville 
MILWAUKEB: Central Warehouse. 


Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 


Public , Co. 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf, 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants, 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

— A CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage 


PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer ~. 
PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Oe. 
SALT LAKB CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker aginowing & Sup- 


ply Co 
ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
SPOKANB: United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 
TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING C0., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








not receive all sorts of food products, for that 
would put the city in direct competition with 
existing local industries. In view of this lim- 
itation of scope, the high cost of operating a 
municipal plant at the abattoirs would neces- 
sitate unduly high rates to clients. Hence 
the municipal acceptance of the proposals 
made by Les Frigorifiques de l’Alimentation 
Havraise. 

The representative of the municipality who 
reported favorably on the,proposed contract 
pointed out that it would benefit not only 
lecal trade, but increase the city’s general 
commerce by making it an important center 
of importation and exportation of all food 
products. His report specified, for example, 
the importation of “frozen meats from Ar- 
gentina, from the west coast of Africa, or 
even from Madagascar; fruits from Canada, 
California or Florida; fish and crustacea 
from Canada; bananas from Haiti; lard from 
the United States, and the exportation to 
America of Grenoble nuts; to England of 
eggs, butter and poultry, and even the flow- 
ers of our Provence.” 

As regards benefits to local butchers and 
consumers, it is contended that one element 
responsible for the high cost of living in 
Havre is the comparatively limited competi- 
tion among cattle raisers and dealers, because 
there have been no adequate facilities for 
storing meat. Jt is believed that with proper 
facilities buyers may purchase cattle when 
market conditions suit them and thereby en- 
joy a greater latitude. At present they must 
buy from day to day and pay whatever price 
dealers may demand. 

Butchers also during summer sustain con- 
siderable loss in business, for which the con- 
sumer must pay. According to the director 
of the abattoirs of Dijon, the average loss of 
a butcher in summer is at least 500 francs 
($96.50). 

rented? “ister 

REFRIGERATING PLANTS IN 10912. 

New ice-making plants—under which is in- 
cluded additions to existing plants and the 
more important ice-making systems installed 
in connection with refrigerating plants, as at 
packinghouses, breweries, etc.—were installed 
to the number of 389, as compared with 433 
such installations reported in 1911, accord- 
ing to Ice and Refrigeration. 

Cold storage houses to the number of 66 
were reported (this number not including 
several large houses now in process of con- 
struction), as compared with 52 such ware- 
houses, reported in 1911, The total amount 


of cold storage space added during 1912, 
while largely a matter of estimate, is figured 
at over 10,000,000 cu. ft. The figures show: 





Tons 

Number. Refr. 

New Ice making plants....... 389 17,178 
Cold storage warehouses...... 66 3,119 
IOS 56. sien ut 2 o-wrae0 4028 47 4,552 
Packinghouses ...........00- 35 3,494 
Provision houses ............ 36 684 
WRONG MORTNOE ckeccicnccces 175 881 
Creameries and dairies........ 169 1,948 
Ice cream factories........... 60 1,203 
LO ern eee eee 60 833 
ROMUNUTRINE” \6 01.46 locas eae 23 101 
Produce commission houses... 41 458 
OF SORMOTIOS: «..00.cvehe vine saees 12 924 
BORGTAD BOGTON 66. 6.c50:5.0:0.0:0:090% 35 243 
Grocery StOFes 2.2... 6ccccees 23 185 
Comlectiomere 5.0.58 cee 20 413 
Hospitals and asylums........ 37 337 
Fish freezing and storage..... 13 180 
CMR PUNE Ghose sd eee 27 368 
Schools and colleges.......... 10 97 
Residences and apartments... 15 40 
MGSOTIAMOOUS 5.000.548 101 2,571 
OU ot Sia pee ties ankayas sess 1,394 39,809 


FIRE PROTECTION AT BALTIMORE. 


The city of Baltimore is anxious to benefit 
by the big meat packing industries located 
there, but apparently it is too stingy to 
afford them fire protection. The president 
of the Baltimore fire board has ordered fire 
alarms located at the stockyards just outside 
the city limits to be removed, and presum- 
ably the city department will not answer 
fire alarms unless it is guaranteed payment 
for answering such calls. 

There was some comment on the action in 
removing the fire alarm box. The industry 
financially belongs to the city, although the 
buildings are in the country or on the line, 
and the plants of the Union Stockyards Com- 
pany, the Greenwald Packing Company, 
Corkran, Hill & Company, and a dozen other 
concerns do a business of $20,000,000 a year 
—no small sum when. compared with other 
industries in and about the city. It is 
pointed out that practically all of the stock 
of these companies is held in the city and 
that the country is only indirectly interested 
in the business. The companies carry an 
insurance of close to $500,000, and all this is 
placed through the city brokers. There are 
about 300 men employed about the stock- 
yards, and these all live in the city. If 
the plants were swept away by a conflagra- 
tion, it would affect the city more than the 
country and the great industry might seek 
quarters in other cities. 
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SIZES—8 to 17 Tons 


YORK 


ICE MACHINES 








comprise all sizes and types 
of the ammonia compression 
and absorption systems of 
ice-making and refrigeration. 

Our enclosed types are made with 
engine or for belt drive-single cylinder 


¥% to 6 tons; double cylinder 8 to 17 
tons. Bulletin 42. 


Our single column open types, with 
engine, or for belt drive-single cylinder 
1%, 3 and 6 tons; double cylinder 
8, 10, 20 and 30 tons. Bulletin 26. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Ice Machine Manu- 
factarers in the World 


Main Office and Works: YORK, PA. 


General Western Office: 
Monadnock BIk., Chicago 


EXPORT OFFICE: 72 Trinity Place, N. Y. 








Branches in all Principal Cities. 
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A CARD OF APPRECIATION 








Owing to the many kind remarks, and offers of services from 
our trade when learning of our inconveniences and losses by flood 
of the Ohio river, we take this means of thanking our thousands of 
customers, and our best wishes to them are that they and their 
people (who have ever been in the flooded district) will never see 
a repetition of it and to those who were fortunate in being spared 
in this respect, we hope they will never suffer life or property losses 
from fire and water. 

Assuring you we are again in position to take care of the 
requirements of your city for “DOVE BRAND” 
cured meats and family pure lard in the usual prompt way that our 
old established trade is accustomed to, we remain, 


Your friends, 


THE JOHN C. ROTH PACKING CO., 


smoked sugar 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The WNational Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, April 16.—Quotations on 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. 
loose, are as follows: 


Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 14% 
@1l5c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 14%4c.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 144%,@14%4c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 14c.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 13%,@1l4c. Sweet pickled, 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 15c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 144%4@14%c.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 14@14%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
13%, @1l4c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 13%@14\e. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 1514 
@15%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 154 @15%e.; 18@ 
20 lbs. ave., 15144@15%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 
14%@14%4c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
15@15%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15@15%c.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 15@15%%c.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 141, 
@14%e. 


New 


green 
Chicago, 


York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 


ave., 114,@11'%c. 
ave., 11@11\4c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 1014c.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 10@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 95% 
@9%,c.; 10@12 lbs. ave.. 9%,@9%c. Sweet 
pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%@10'4c.; 6@8 lbs. 
ave., 93,@10c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 954@9%4c.; 10 
@12 lbs. ave., 9%@91c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 1714,@ 
18ce.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1644 @1614¢.; 10@12 lbs. 
ave., 143%,@15c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@14%ce. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 17@17\4¢.; 8@ 
10 Ibs. ave., 154%@15%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 
i44,@14¥%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 135% @13%,4c. 


——%e—- — 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The Nationa’ Provisioner.) 
New York, April 17.—Hog arrivals continue 
to fluctuate on various days, but show, all 
in all, no sign of increase just yet, and the 


lard market follows the fluctuations of the 
hog arrivals, and remains on balance about 


Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. 


the same in the course of the week. Tallow 
maintains its price and follows the fluctua- 
tions of the London auctions. The produc- 
tion of neutral lard is restricted, and so is 
the demand for this article. Business in oleo 
oil is of fair volume, but the advance in 
price which was expected has not taken place. 
Butter oil is increasing in value, but at the 
enhanced price Europe is doing but little. 
a 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 
Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending April 12, 1913, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 
Port. Cattle. 
From New 
From Boston ....c.scececccceees 
From Philadelphia 


From Baltimore 
From Montreal 


Beef. 


TD QS. ccccqntceccacepeseoedee 
Total last week 


nm 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD... 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Future Markets Unsettled—Prices Irregular— 
Hog Prices Maintained—Moving Disap- 
pointing—Product Stocks Moderate—Dis- 
tribution Fair—Exports Moderate. 

Attention is being called, in the provision 
market, to the fact that the average price of 
hogs is fully 114¢. per lb. over last year, 
while the average price of product is but 
very little over last year. The stocks of 
product are relatively moderate, and the re- 
cent Government report points to a rather 
limited supply for the balance of the spring, 
and the early summer at least. The Govern- 
ment report was a distinct disappointment to 
the trade, yet the influence on product val- 
ues was very limited. 

The movement of hogs to market the past 
week showed a considerable falling off com- 
pared with the preceding week, and also com- 
pared with last year. On the other hand, 
there was a moderate increase in the move- 
ment of other livestock forward from the 
country. Packing operations, naturally, are 
affected by the daily movement of hogs, and 
packing operations are running behind last 
year in a rather unsatisfactory manner. 

A good deal of attention has been paid dur- 
ing the week, in the daily discussions, to the 
question of the effect on values of the tariff 
changes proposed. The recent reports have 
shown that the attitude of Congress as to a 
duty on livestock and free product will, pos- 
sibly, be maintained, which will tend to make 
an anomalous condition, and many expres- 
sions are heard as to the doubtfulness of such 
enactments as a stimulating proposition to 
the trade conditions. 

The average prices obtained during the past 
week for hogs were 114c. per lb. higher than 
last year, and nearly three cents over two 
years ago, but were a full cent a pound under 
the average in 1910. The livestock values of 
other food animals was on just about the 
same basis. The high prices for the live- 
stock naturally preclude any material reces- 
sion in the price of product. 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Compared with the high level reached 
about a month ago, the market has declined, 
on pork, from $1 to $1.50 per bbl., while lard 
and ribs are off less than %c. per lb. This 
reaction in values has seemingly been due to 
the desire to take speculative profits, and it 
is claimed that packing interests have been 
somewhat more disposed to make and sell 
product on the advance. The movement of 
hogs is, however, so limited that there is 
likely to be no accumulation of product. The 
prevailing prices do not seem to check the 
distribution sufficiently to have much in- 
fluence on the situation. Stocks are not ac- 
cumulating, however, and the season is rap- 
idly going by for the ordinary accumulation 
of supplies. 

The outward movement of product has 
been of fair volume, notwithstanding the 
price. The exports of lard since the begin- 
ning of November have been 275,000,000 Ibs., 
a decrease of only 18,000,000 lbs., which is 
but little more than a full week’s shipments. 
There has been about the same decrease in 
the shipments of meats. The total shipments 
of meats for the season to date have been 
about 180,000,000 lbs., a decrease of a little 
more than 14,000,000 Ibs., which is also but 
little in excess of one week’s shipments. 

The maintenance of the foreign distribu- 
tion on a good scale is looked upon as in- 
dicating a position abroad where consumers 
are compelled to buy product, notwithstand- 
ing the high level of prices. 

In view of the Government report, the 
probabilities as to a full supply of hogs this 
coming season are not particularly reassuring. 
With the number of brood sows less than last 
year, the natural result can only be to raise 
a crop of pigs not far from last year’s total 
supply. If the healthfulness of the animals 
was maintained, however, on the previous 
normal basis, it would mean that the num- 
ber available for market could easily be in- 
creased nearly four million hogs over the 
total for the year just ended. Such an addi- 
tion would be sufficient to bring the aggre- 
gate product result .well up to the big figures 
of two years ago. It is, therefore, possible 
that the situation is not as discouraging as it 


appears on the surface. Favorable conditions 
might result in only an average loss from 
disease, instead of the heavy losses seen the 
past two years, when the total number of 
hogs lost from disease has been about twelve 
snillion. This is a full fifth of the total 
slaughter for the year, and is such a big per- 
centage that it would make a very important 
difference in the aggregate supplies for any 
year. 

It is possible that the heavy losses from 
disease have constituted one of the reasons 
why the supplies have not increased more 
rapidly. The discouraging results have been 
such as to prove a very serious detriment and 
the losses to individual farmers have been 
heavy. The Government statement that 
ninety per cent. of the losses were probably 
due to hog cholera shows that the control of 
this disease is far from being as complete as 
claimed, and that there is a very great deal 
to do before farmers can safely go into heavy 
raising of stock. 

LARD.—The market shows a better tone, 
with a fair business. Compound is in fair 
demand and held more firmly with the rise 
in oil. City steam, 11¢e.; Middle West, $11.15 
@I11.25; Western, $11.30; refined Continent, 
$11.80; South American, $12.35; Brazil kegs, 
$13.35; compound lard 81%,@8%c. 

PORK.—Prices are very steady. Stocks 
are limited and not pressed... Interior markets 
have been irregular, but the movement of hogs 
is limited and hog prices are very firm. Mess 
is quoted at $21.75@22.50; clear, $21@ 
22.50; family, $23.50@25. 

BEEF .—tThe position of the market is un- 


changed. Stocks are small and offerings of 
all kinds continue limited. Quoted: Family, 
$23@24; mess, $19@20; packet, $21@22; 


extra Indian mess, $35@36. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS, 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, April 16, 1913: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 120,750 Ibs.; 
Buenos Aires, A. R., 2,125 lbs.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 38,170 lbs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 27,967 Ibs.; 
Christiania, Norway, 31,812 lbs.; Camaquey, 
— , 25,553 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 6,313 
lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 140,564 lbs.; Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, 23,636 lbs.; Hanover, Ger- 
many, 9,460 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 3,637 Ibs.; 











Kneading table. 


working with our special machines. 





BUTTERINE MACHINERY 


Only Grasso’s 
Butterine Machinery 


produces a high-grade butterine and remunerative results. 


We are specialists since 1870. Nearly all butterine factories throughout the world are 
In the U. S. they are in use at all the factories. 


Prices and fall information free on application 


GRASSO’S MACHINE WORKS. 





BOIS-LE-DUC, (Holland) 
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Havana, Cuba, 29,180 lbs.; Lisbon, Spain, 
1,500 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 770,281 Ibs.; 
London, England, 73,248 lbs.; Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 577 lbs.; Manchester, England, 
11,192 lbs.; Manila, P. L., 2,772 lbs.; Nassau, 
W. L., 548 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 25,850 Ibs.; Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, 2,640 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 6,414 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
10,008 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 7,087 lbs. 

HAMS.—Barbados, W. I., 551 Ibs.; 
England, 2,392 lbs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 6,760 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2,581 lbs.; Camaguey, 
Cuba, 19,324 l|bs.; Demerara, _ British 
Guiana, 6,307 Ibs.; ; Glasgow, Scotland, 655,188 
lbs. ; Guantanamo, Cuba, 20,898 Ibs.; Hamil- 
ton, W. I., 7,546 ‘bs. ; Havana, Cuba, 20,322 
Ibs. ; Kingston, W. I., 1,054 Ibs.; London, 
England, 276,933 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
410. 124 Ibs. ; Macoris, S. D., 5,426 lbs.; Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, 5,182 Ibs.; Nassau, W. L, 
3,103 lbs.; Port au Prince, w. a 3,690 Ibs.; 
Port of Spain, W. I., 6,046 Ibs.; Savanilla, 
Colombia, 2,013 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
114,177 lIbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 7,438 lbs.; Tam- 
pico, Mexico, 1,237 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
2,080 Ibs. 

LARD.—Aarhus, Denmark, 2,875 lbs.; 
werp, Belgium, 172,500 Ibs.; ‘Acquin, 
4,760 lbs.; Buenos Aires, "A. R., 6,840 Ibs.; 
Barbados, W. I., 42,099 Ibs. ; ; Buenaventura, 
Colombia, 1,200 Ibs. ; Bremen, Germany, 28,500 
lbs.; Bristol, England, 138,600 Ibs.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 22,516 lbs.; Camaguey, 
Cuba, 25,553 Ibs.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 14,167 lbs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 15,934 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 14,902 lbs.; Corral, 
San Dom., 4,899 lbs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 
2,750 lbs.; Christiansand, Norway, 8,250 lbs.; 
Christiania, Norway, 16,500 lbs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 18,690 lbs.; Gothenberg, Swe- 
den, 44,118 lbs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 1,600 
lbs.; Guantanamo, Cuba, 155,083 Ibs.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 82,699 lIbs.; Genoa, Italy, 
12,300 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,030 lIbs.; Ha- 
vana, Cuba, 45,666 lbs.; Havre, France, 45,603 
ibs.; Hamburg, Germany, 834,377 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. I., 1,742 lbs.; Lisbon, Spain, 2,780 
lbs.; London, England, 891,499 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 619,368 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 222,469 lbs.; Macoris, S. D., 16,315 lbs.; 
Manila, P. I., 1,360 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 
4,723 lbs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 32,478 lbs.; 


Bristol, 


Ant- 
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Nassau, W. I., 18,496 lbs.; Newcastle, Eng- 
land, 8,875 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 11,000 Ibs.; 
Port Limon, C. R., 10,933 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 
36,606 Ibs.; Port of Spain, W. I., 116,054 Ibs.; 
Port au Prince, W. I., 106,983 lbs.; Port 
Maria, W. I., 1,224 lbs.; Rio Hacha, ——__, 
4,000 Ibs.; ; Rotterdam, Holland, 312,165 Ibs.; 
Riga, Russia, 24,725 Ibs. ; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
1,000 Ibs.; San ‘Domingo, Ss. D., 11,216 Ibs.; 
Soerabaya, , 3,550 Ibs.; Singapore, 
Straits Settlement, 8,875 lbs.; Southampton, 
England, 200,256 Ibs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
133,228 Ibs.; Sierre Leone, Africa, 4,365 lbs.; 
Stettin, Germany, 367,940 lbs.; Turks Island, 
W. I., 2,125 lbs.; Trieste, Austria, 160,513 
lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 49,673 Ibs. 

PORK.—Acquin, ——-——, 9 bbls.; Barba- 
dos, W. I., 60 bbls., 14 tes.; Demerara, Brit- 
ish Guiana, 182 bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 
100 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 116 lbs.; London, 
England, 128 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 9 tes., 
260 bbls.; Marseilles, France, 12% bbls.; Ma- 
coris, 8. D., 24 bbls.; Nassau, W. I., 42 bbls.; 
Port au Prince, W. I., 186 bbls.; Port of 
Spain, W. L., 33914 bbls.; Port Limon, C. R., 
10 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 356 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 260 bxs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 50 pa.; Macoris, S. D., 87 pa.; 
Port of Spain, W. I., 11 es. 


———e—_ — 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, April 16, 1913: 

BEEF.—Amsterdam, Holland, 25 _ bbls.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 59 bbls.; Bremen, Ger- 
many, 45 bbls.; Barbados, W. I., 281% bbls.; 
Colon, Panama, 83 bbls.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 12 bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
14 bbls., 6 tes.; Glasgow, Scotland, 28 tes.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 200 bbls.; Kingston, W. 
I., 566 bbls.; Lisbon, Spain, 37 bbls.; London, 
England, 65 tes.; Liverpool, England, 255 
tes.; Macoris, S. D., 81% bbls.; Nassau, W. L., 
24 bbls.; Port of Spain, W. I., 29 bbls., 18 
tes.; Port au Prince, W. I., 17 bbls., 9 tes.; 
St. Johns, N. F., 105 bbls.; Sierre Leone, 
Africa, 20 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 173,571 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 19,780 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 62,860 lbs. 

OLEO OIL. —hatwerp, 


Belgium, 5 | Saas 





EXPORTS SHOWN 
Exports of commodities from New York 


BY ‘STEAMERS. 
to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, April 10, 1913, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 





Bacon 
Oll Cottonseed and 
Cake. Off. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bbis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Laurentic, Liverpool ........... ae .. 2098 109 371 5052 
MUOGGNE, TOMEOR. i coc cece sss 400 281 saps 10126 
Oceanic, Southampton ........ EE TRE ee 50 =—-:1150 
St. Paul, Southampton......... ee es ee 25 50 
Chicago City, RE se hneeee's Se ree 5 au See 
Cameronia, Glasgow ........... shen 00 13956. .... . Seo 25 425 
Patricia, Hamburg ............ 1100 = 225 15 50 «6.200 § 6«€6©100—=—910 6400 
President ecg he) ee ee a ae 75 4... 645 7423 
Noordam, Rotterdam .......... 10650 874 < cece avce Sak eee 
ees ao 6 hes Ox oreo eel mae a aes 135 page thiwacuce Paps pp 
Lapland, Antwerp ............. — 228 250 64 162 1520 
Manhattan, Antwerp .......... 7111 30 Pt tee i er eiveds 
United States, Baltic.......... ie 50 75 50° . 195 1803 
Rochambeau, Havre ........... 400 See c Oe. fod 
La Lorraine, Havre............. Sh eae, . a Saee 50 
Singapore, Havre .............. 10080 250 eg Te ok a oe 
Canada, Marseilles ............ 224 576 St ae... 6 va ee 
Prinz Friedrich Wil., Bremen... 75 , ee 120 1850 
Hamburg, Mediterranean ....... We 35 ine 3 Boe 100 
Re d'Italia, Mediterranean...... Foie 3 Aer 35 
Ivernia, Mediterranean ........ 2825 85 465 
San Giorgio, Mediterranean.... .... 20 co ) 1S 
Argentina, Mediterranean....... .... 1796 Py 
EE Ce oMisttS ss nad obec ae 32672 7621 4672 860 589 189 3359 44865 





BUYERS OF 
ALL GRADES 





‘ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, 


TALLOW * GREASE 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US 
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Constantinople, Turkey, 125 tces.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 170 tcs.; Frankfort, Ger- 
many, 100 tes.; ‘Genoa, Italy, 5 bbls.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 95 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 
710 tes.; Liverpool, England, 130 tes.; Lon- 
don, England, 375 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
1,054 tes.; Trieste, Austria, 165 tcs. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, 


w. I, 
9,200 Ibs.; 


Belize, British Honduras, 1,300 
lbs.; Bristol, England, 12,037 lbs.; Colon, 
Panama, 1,460 Ibs.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 2,472 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
4,800 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 970 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. . 5,000 Ibs. ; Macoris, S. D., 3,290 
Ibs. ; Nassau, W. i L 3885 lbs.; Port Limon, 
C. R., 3,239 Ibs.; Port of Spain, W. I., 7,800 
lbs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 10,000 lbs.; Port 
Maria, W. I., 3,000 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
1,890 lbs. 

TALLOW.—Antwerp, Belgium, 60,347 Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 9,725 Ibs.; Kingston, W. L., 
2,750 lbs.; London, England, 129,462 lbs.; San 
Domingo, S. D., 4,012 lbs.; Savanilla, Colom- 
bia, 5,419 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 5 
Kingston, W. I., 6 bbls.; London, England, 
25 pa.; Liverpool, England, 29 pa. 

CANNED MEAT.—Buenos Aires, A. R., 376 
es.; Bangkok, Siam, 30 cs.; Ciudad Bolivar, 
Venezuela, 1,192 pa.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 65 cs., 34 pa.; Guantanamo, Cuba, 
250 cs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 375 es.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 200 cs.; Hamilton, w. I., 8 ¢s.; 
Kingston, W. IL, 53 cs.; London, England, 
1,511 es.; Liverpool, England, 182 cs.; Ma- 
coris, S. D., 30 cs.; Manchester, England, 
1,197 lbs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 56 es.; Port 
of Spain, W. I., 54 es.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
50 es.; Savanilla, Colombia, 76 ¢es.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 36 cs. 


bbls. ; 


Cr 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending April 
12, 1913, with comparative tables: 














PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’12, 
April 12, April 13, to April 12, 
To— 1913 1912. 913. 
United Kingdom.. 348 1,035 9,180 
Continent ....... 140 314 7,027 
So. & Cen. Am.. 1,158 170 9,723 
West Indies ... 1,581 550 25,336 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 900 601 7,470 
Cg ee oe ee 25 
TOR. cvccesvce 4,127 2,670 58,761 
MEATS, LBS. 
United - peoncnts 8,726,875 7,006,350 138,212,596 
Continent $32,425 1,795,775 21,459,575 
So. & Cen. Am.. 226,800 88,725 2,524,300 
West Indies .... 171,425 180,000 5,325,529 
a: a ee a. - wenees  molmowe 400 
Other countries .. = cseceee 1,444,150 
, rererere 9,957,525 9,070,825 168,986,550 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 6,532,800 3,871,450 121,410,929 
Continent ...... 4,640,150 6,130,870 118,115,218 
So. & Cent. Am... 547,800 405,700 13,315,600 
West Indies .... 987,500 355,600 20,910,805 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 55,100 1,145 448,550 
Other countries .. 6,000 owssess 1,183,500 
TE . canines 12,769,350 10,764,765 275,384,602 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York ...... 3,104 4,564,850 8,508,100 
OP ee 163 2,595,675 1,012,000 
Philadelphia 47,000 45,000 
UNE ccctece capsece . cnpeees 232,250 
New Orleans .... 860 183,000 681,000 
GeRVATAOR  cccvcee J dSecives 6,000 236,000 
ey Gy, Me De ee “Lieeteses 1,132,000 270,000 
DE: cchtinestee Prccetces 60,000 240,000 
Oe 1,369,000 1,445,000 
Total week ..... 4,127 9,957,525 12,769,350 
Previous week .. 1,160 7,385,700 8,682,690 
Two weeks ago.. 2,859 8,501,875 10,337,650 
Cor. week last y'r 2,670 9,070,825 10,764,765 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov. 1, °12, Same time 
to April 12, °13. last year. Decrease. 
Pork, TS. ccoses 11,752,200 12,594,000 841,800 
Meats, Ibs. ..... 168,986,550 182,663,623 18,677,073 
Lard, Ibs. ...... 275,884,602 293,423,192 18,038,590 
pac “EE 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—Several interests in the trade 
were reporting an increased business the past 
week, at prices which were just a shade 
higher than those prevailing during the fore 
part of the month. Sales of city tallow were 
made on the basis of 7 3/16c., and prime city 
was quoted at 63¢c. normal. Dearer descrip- 
tions were most readily disposed of. Soap- 
makers were conspicuous among the buyers 
preparing, it was said, for the larger demand 
which usually precedes the advent of summer. 
A lower London cable acted as a damper to 
enthusiasm, but, all in all, the effect of this 
was not pronounced. At the London auction 
sale 1,907 casks were offered, of which 588 
were taken, at prices 6d. under the preceding 
week. It was argued that production in 
America is light, which gives the basis for 
the present firmness, and therefore the dis- 
inclination of London to pay higher prices is 
only a secondary factor. Export business at 
this time is light. Last sales of prime city 
tallow in the local market were 614c., but the 
price is quoted nominal at 6%c., with last 
trades in city specials at 7 3/16c. 

OLEO STEARINE.—There has not been 
much business during the week, and prices 
have ruled nominally unchanged at llc. Al- 
though the compound lard trade is fairly ac- 
tive, these concerns are not taking much 
stearine. Distributions in other quarters sug- 
gests hand-to-mouth takings. 





SEE PAGE 89 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 











COCOANUT OIL.—While business is not 
large the tone of the market is very steady. 
Trading is in small lots. Offerings from 
abroad are limited and the position of copra 
is very firm. Quotations: Cochin, 1lc.; ar- 
rival, 105,@10%c.; Ceylon, 103%,@10%4c.; 
shipments, 104¢c. 

CORN OIL.—Prices have remained steady 
with a rather quiet trade. Prices are quoted 
at $5.80@5.90 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is nom- 
inally steady, with the market maintained at 
previous values. Spot is quoted at 6@6(c. ; 
while shipment oil is 6c. 

PALM OIL.—The demand is quiet, but 
prices are very steady. Consumers are act- 


ing conservatively, but the position abroad is 
firm and this precludes pressure on the local 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


market. Prime red spot, 644@6%c.; do. to 
arrive, 614,@6%%c.; Lagos, spot, 7%@7%4c.; 
to arrive, 7144@7%c.; palm, kernel, 10@ 
10%4¢.; shipment, 10c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The volume of trade 
has continued quiet. Prices are steady, but 
with little interest shown. Quotations: For 
20 cold test, 97c.@$1; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., 
water white, 83c.; prime, 64c.; low grade off 
yellow, 60c. 

GREASE.—The market shows a steady 
position, with prices well held. Trade has 
been quiet and pressers have been showing 
rather limited interest. Yellow, 53¢@6c.; 
bone, 544@5%c.; house, 54% @6c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is steady, with 
a moderate trade. The demand is conser- 
vative and buyers appear to be waiting for 
further concessions. Packers are not press- 
ing goods, however, and the tone is fairly 
steady. Extras are quoted at New York at 
11%c., and 78 florins in Rotterdam. 


~~ 


TRAIN OIL AS TALLOW COMPETITOR. 


Toward the latter part of 1912 an im- 
proved and hardened train oil came into the 
German market as an active competitor of 
tallow, writes Consul-General Robert P. Skin- 
ner, Hamburg, Germany, and at present 
(February 3, 1913) it commands a price of 
68 marks per 100 kilos ($16.18 per 220 
pounds), as against 71 marks ($16.89) for 
tallow. The importance of this new com- 
petitor seems to have been quickly and gen- 
erally recognized. One of the principal 
houses in the business in Hamburg states 
that it is by no means impossible that train 
oil may reach higher prices in 1913, and that 
these prices may vary hereafter more in 
sympathy with those of tallow and fat than 
with that of linseed oil. 

The new product is already a satisfactory 
substitute for tallow, and it seems to be be- 
lieved that manufacturers will succeed in ef- 
fecting further improvements. In view of 
this situation, local importers consider the 
present train-oil contract to be insufficient, 
and that hereafter it will be necessary to 
make special guaranties in respect to fatty 
acid and the content of water and dirt, buy- 
ers requiring the minimum of each. 

A sample of hardened train oil from the 
Oelwerke Germania, of Emerich am Rhine, 
has an analysis as follows: Melting point, 
45 degs. Cent.; saponification number, 192; 
saponification, 98-99 per cent.; free fatty 
acid, 2-4 per cent.; glycerin content, 9-10 


per cent. It is difficult to ascertain anything 
satisfactory in regard to the manufacturing 
processes, 


In response to a special inquiry the German 
patent office reports that the process is not 
covered by any known German patent. There 
is a Norwegian patent, No. 12,410, however, 
according to which a substitute for tallow is 
obtained from train oil by mixing it with sul- 
phuric acid and then handling it with nitrites, 
steam being worked in after the reaction, 
thus cleaning the tallow by distillation. 


The process is said to be rather expensive. 
Ernst Utescher, of Boeckmannstrasse 9, Ham- 
burg, has devised a further improvement by 
combining hydrogen with fatty acids and 
their glycerides, and claims for his inven- 
tion that it is not only applicable to fish oils, 
but to every kind of oil. He filed an appli- 
cation in Germany on February 17, 1912, and 
in Great Britain on September 3, 1912, and 
also has applied for patents in the United 
States. As these applications are pending, 
nothing may be said for the present with re- 
gard to the methods proposed. 


The world’s production of whale oil, with 
the exception of Japan, has increased in the 
following very striking manner: 1906, 74,400 
barrels; 1907, 124,700 barrels; 1908, 147,000 
barrels; 1909, 224,100 barrels; 1910, 302,900 
barrels; 1911, 605,800 barrels; 1912, 785,000 
barrels. The judgment of Hamburg importers 
is that as destructive fishing methods are 
being employed, especially in the southern 
waters of the Polar Sea, a sudden and sharp 
decline in the production of oil is to be 
expected. 


Norway continues to supply the chief 
quantities of cod oil, the whole catch of re- 
cent years having been as follows: 


Gallons of 

livers for 

Gallons of manufac- 
Number steam cod ture of raw 

of cod. oil. train oil. 
1908 47,600,000 1,550,680 663,702 
1909 . 56,500,000 1,334,061 730,774 
1910 55,600,000 1,083,994 463,235 
1911 64,400,000 1,144,332 336,263 
1912 99,200,000 2,012,266 898,180 





The catch of Newfoundland walrus, seadog 
and seal oil in 1912 was considerably behind 
that of the previous year, the results of re- 
cent years being as follows: 1909, 213,863 
animals; 1910, 263,800 animals; 1911, 304,645 
animals; 1912, 175,130 animals. 











SOYA BEAN OIL 


| AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS. 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 
Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisi ) 
Hamburg, April 18.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Choice summer white oil, 72 marks; 
butter oil, 72%, marks; summer yellow, 69 
marks. 





Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, April 18.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Summer yellow, 40 florins; choice 
summer white, 42% florins, and butter oil, 
42% florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, April 18.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 83%, francs. 


Marseilles, 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, April 18.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 84¥% frances; 
prime winter yellow, 86 franes; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 87 francs. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, April 18.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 34s.; summer 
yellow, 33%s. 





2°, 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, 8. C., April 17.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, 44c. bid for any shipment. The few 
Carolina mills having crude are asking 45c. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisi ) 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17.—Crude cottonseed 
oil strong at 44c. Basis prime meal scarce at 
$27, f. o. b. mills. Hulls $11, Atlanta, loose. 





Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., April 17.—Cottonseed oil 
market firm; prime crude, 44%c. Prime 8 


per cent. meal firm at $26.50@27 per short 
ton. Hulls steady, $9@9.25, loose. 


New Orleans, 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., April 17.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil higher, 42%4c. bid, 43c. asked for 
prompt, 4314c. for May Texas. Prime 8 per 
cent. meal higher, $28.50, short ton, New Or- 
leans; stocks nearly exhausted. Hulls barely 
steady at $8 loose, $11 sacked, here. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., April 17.—Prime crude cotton- 

seed oil steady, 43c. freely bid for April; 44e. 
for first half of May; 44%4c. for last half. 
Cheice loose cake, oh per short ton, f. o. b. 
Galveston. i ° 

COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 
April 16, 1913.—The market 
advance all during the week. 


New York, 
continued to 
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Heavy long liquidation, held the 
market in check, but today the following new 
May, $6.95; 
$7.04. The 
report on the hog situ- 
the week took the 
the 


their looking for an early break in the lard 


however, 


high records established : 
July, $7; 
bullish 


ation early in 


were 
August and September, 
Government 
last argu- 


ment away from bears; and instead, of 


market, they have now postponed it to some 
fall. The buying power during 


the week was furnished mainly by the bear 
Consumers, 


time in the 
also 
As 
stated, the long liquidation was heavy and 


interests. however, were 


eager buyers of any grade of oil offered. 


enabled the shorts to get under cover at only 
slight The consumer, 
however, is finding it hard to secure actual 


advances in prices. 


oil, as nobody seems anxious to dispose of 


their holdings and the market now for the 
real stuff is above the New York market 
quotations. 


The crude markets are virtually dormant, 
with mills showing no interest in bids made. 
The Texas mills are probably in a_ better 
position than the mills in the other sections, 
and some trading. was reported, but even 
Texas oil is rapidly being cleaned up. 

The situation in our opinion could not be 
more bullish. Here we have holdings of 
crude down to the lowest ever known for this 
time of the year, and with the season five 
more months to go before new crop oil will 
come on the market. In our opinion unless the 
price of oil advances to prohibitive levels 
present stocks will certainly be far from suffi- 
cient to carry us over to the new crop. 


Closing prices Closing prices 


April 9. High. Low. April 16. 
Me < ana 6.77 b..26.80 a. 6.95 6.78 6.94 b., 6.95 a 
| os 6.86 b., 6.87 a. 7.00 6.87 7.00b., 7.01 a 
WEBe esd 6.88 b., 6.89 a. 7.04 6.90 7.03 b., 7.058 
Sept 6.88 b., 6.90 a. 7.04 6.90 7.04b., 7.05 a8 
oO er 6.76 b., 6.80 a. 6.82 6.75 6.83 b., 6.84a 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, April 16—The market for anima} 


ammoniates has shown considerably more 


life the past week, and increased orders for 
small lots of both blood and tankage for 
Southern and central Western manufactur- 
ers, who are running short of material and 
finding their demand larger than anticipated 
for commercial fertilizers. The use of com- 
mercial fertilizer in the central agricultural 
belt is increasing rapidly, and manufacturers 
are now expecting an active spring demand, 
and also a greatly enlarged demand for next 
fall’s planting. 

Sales have been made as high as $2.85 for 
blood and $2.65 and 10c. for tankage for 
immediate shipment, and this is now asked 
for further lots, but for May and later some 
producers would sell blood at $2.80 and tank- 
age at $2.60 and 10c. The lower grades have 
also been in active demand, selling up to 
$2.50 and 10c. for 8 and 25, $2.35 and 10c. 
for 6% and 35, and $14.50 for 7 and 10, for 
prompt and early May shipment. (Complete 
quotations will be found on page 37.) 


——fo—— 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, April 18.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates .were quoted today as follows: 
London— 

Bankers’ 60 days............ 

Demand sterling 
Paris— 

Commercial, 

Commercial, 


Commercial, 
Berlin— 


4,8310@4.8320 
ee were. 4.8645@ 4.8650 
90 days.... 
60 days.... 
sight 


5.25 @5.25+1-16 
5.23% @5.23%41-16 
5.19% —1-16@5. 19% 


Commercial, 90 days.... 9354 @ 93 11-16 

Commercial, 60 days.... 93 15-16 @ 94 

Commercial, sight 94% @ 94 13-16 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.274%4—1-16@5.27% 
Amsterdam— 


Commercial, 60 days.... 39%—1-32@ 39% 
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Prices Firm—Values at New High Level— 
Reactions Not Important—Home Consum- 
ers Buy Freely—Foreign Trade Irregular 
—Crude Firm—Cotton Prospects Bright. 

Although 
irregularity 


there was a certain amount of 
attending the fluctuations in the 
local future market for cotton oil during the 
week, a degree of firmness was shown 
was unmistakable. 
corded. 


which 
New high prices were re- 
Frequent reactions occurred, but 
these proved to be short-lived, and it did not 
seem difficult for holders to receive greater 
value for their contracts, 
little patience. Sentiment has turned, 
but not abruptly. For several weeks the 
trade was giving out bearish opinions, and the 
air was filled with pessimism as to the prob- 
able demand for cotton oil. 


with the exercising 
of a 


At present those 
not in favor of higher prices are inaggressive, 
and have been almost completely subdued. 
Many shorts became disturbed, and covered 
around the seven cent level. Leading refiners 
have been among the buyers in the contract 
market. The ability of the market to absorb 
profit taking for those fortunate enough to 
have bought when the market was consider- 
ably lower was freely commented upon. As 
usual, the claim was made that the advent 
of high prices would check the trade inquiry ; 


ihe 
American 


otton 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


also has weakened the technical position of 
the market, but the confidence is on the side 
of holders. 

Materially aiding them was the home de- 
mand for cotton oil. Striking in this respect 
was the buying of some of the lower grades. 
Substantial sales of off-oil were said to have 
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been made around the 6%4c. level. It was 
not thought that soapmakers would require 
any stuff, but apparently the assumption was 
not well founded. A partial explanation of 
this inquiry was found in the reports of the 
soap trade taking more extensively of the 
better tallow grades. Of course, buying in 
the oil market of this character was not 
general, as there was not any great amount 
of low-grade oil available. Leading refiners 
do not appear anxious to advertise their 


holdings of the cheaper descriptions. Fur- 
thermore, refining methods have improved so 
that the quantity of off-oils received from 
ordinary crushing operations has _ been 
reduced. 


The bulk of the demand, however, has been 
for edible purposes, in some form or other. 
Compound-lard manufacturers are seemingly 
enjoying an unparalleled business. It has 
been consistently good, and, of course, has 
served to eat into the cotton oil production. 
A year ago a bull campaign in the cotton 
oil market was on at this time, but during 
the early summer it was effectively halted by 
a diminution in the consuming inquiry, 
brought about principally by the disinterest- 
edness of the compound lard trade. Whether 
or not history will repeat itself remains to 
be seen. The fact is that at present com- 
pound lard is at a very fair discount as com- 
pared with pure lard, and pure lard is con- 
siderably higher than cotton oil. Many are 
still of the opinion that, sooner or later, there 
will be a readjustment in the values of hog 
products, but thus far such expressions have 
been premature, although they may be nearer 
realization just now. In the interim, consid- 
erable cotton oil has passed into consumption, 
which would not have been the case had the 
price of lard declined during the winter. Con- 
tinued high prices for butter have a salutary 
effect on the inquiry for oleomargarine, which 
also tends toward the active distribution of 
cotton oil. 


Export business is not conspicuous. Some 
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interests who are, perhaps, influenced by their 
bullishness as to oil values, claim that there 
is an extremely liberal trade doing, although 
a majority of concerns have expressed them- 
selves otherwise, but not necessarily in a dis- 
couraging light. It seems as though the trade 
abroad is content to take limited quantities 
at a time, but which, in the aggregate, are 
very fair. More satisfactory political condi- 
tions in Europe have been spoken of fre- 
quently, but there is still a noticeable degree 
of conservatism. Naturally, this is increased 
by the rising of oil values, and it is possible 
that the hand-to-mouth buying will continue 
for some time. 

Early cotton crop prospects will influence 
demand for cotton oil, and, as stated pre- 
viously, will have great effect, in addition to 
the fluctuations in lard prices. Latest advices 
indicate that the start of the crop in the 
South is normal. Floods in the Central 
West have caused apprehension, wet weather 
in parts of the belt also giving the basis for 
complaints, as did a lack of rain in parts 
of west Texas, but all in all, nothing serious 
has developed. An increased acreage and 
good cultivation are almost certain. Crude 
oil has not been traded in much, and with 
the waning of the season, is passing as a 
factor. Holders, in most instances. are re- 
ceiving full prices. The amount held at the 
South is a matter of conjecture, but it is 
evident that during the past several weeks 
it has not been burdensome. 

The market on Thursday was excited and 
strong at the highest of the season. Trading 
was heavy. amounting to 26,400 lbs. Prices 
opened with a rush of buying orders carrying 
values up 8 to 10 points, reacting a little at 
the close on profit taking. 

Closing prices. Saturday, Avril 12. 1913.— 
Spot. $6.85@6.97; April. $6.83@6.95: May. 
$6.87@8.88: June. $6.89@6.92: July, $6.95@ 
6.96: August, $6.98@6.99; ‘September, $6.99 
@7: October, $6.81@6.83: November, $6.60 
@6.65. Futures closed at 2 to 4 advance. 
Sales were: April, 100, $6.82; May, 800, 


$6.89@6.84; July, 5,100, $6.96@6.93; Au- 
gust, 1,300, $6.99@6.98; September, 2,600, 
$7@6.97 ; October, 500, $6.82@6.78; Novem- 
ber, 300, $6.63@6.60. Total sales, 10,700 
bbls. Good off, $6.60@6.88; off, $6.40@ 
6.75; reddish off, $6.15@6.60; winter, $7@ 
8; summer, $6.90@7.75; prime crude, S. E., 
$5.67 bid; prime crude, Valley, $5.67 nom.; 
prime crude Texas, $5.60 nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, April 14, 1913.— 
Spot, $6.85@6.98; April, $6.89@6.96; May, 
$6.89@6.90; June, $6.92@6.95; July, $6.96 
@6.97; August, $7@7.01; September, $7.01 


@.02; October, $6,81@6.82; November, 
$6.61@6.65. Futures closed at unchanged 


to 6 advance. Sales were: May, 4,900, $6.91 
@6.88; June, 200, $6.93; July, 12,700, $6.99 
@6.96; August, 800, $7.03@7.02; September, 
2,800, $7.03@7.01; October, 300, $6.82@ 
6.81. Total sales, 21,700 bbls. Good off, 
$6.70@6.90; off, $6.60@6.70; reddish off, 
$6.30@6.60; winter, $7@7.50; summer, $7@ 
7.75; prime crude, S. E., $5.74 nom.; prime 
crude, Valley, $5.80@5.87; prime crude, 
Texas, $5.67 nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, April 15, 1913.— 
Spot, $6.86@6.97; April, $6.88@6.95; May, 
$6.87@6.88; June, $6.91@6.94; July, $6.93 
@6.94; August, $6.97@6.99; September, 
$6.98@6.99; October, $6.78@6.79; Novem- 
ber, $6.59@6.61. Futures closed at 1 to 3 
decline. Sales were: May, 3,600, $6.88@ 
6.85; June, 300, $6.90@6.89; July, 7,200, 
$6.94@6.91; August, 500, $6.98@6.96; Sep- 
tember, 2,800, $6.97@6.95; October, 200, 
$6.78; November, 300, $6.60. Total sales, 
15,000 bbls. Good off, $6.76@6.90; off, $6.70 
@6.77 ; reddish off, $6.35@6.60; winter, $7.25 
@7.80; summer, $7@7.80; prime crude, S. E., 
$5.74 nom.; prime crude, Valley, $5.80 nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, $5.60 nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, April 16, 1913. 
—Spot, $6.92@7.05; April, $6.95@7; May, 
$6.94@6.95; June, $6.97@6.99; July, $7@ 
7.01; August, $7.03@7.05; September, $7.04 
(@7.05; October, $6.83@6.84; November, 
$6.63@6.64. Futures closed at 4 to 7 ad- 


vance. Sales were: May, 3,500, $6.94@6.89 ; 
July, 8,600, $7@6.96; August, 3,800, $7.04@ 
7.03 ; September, 1,400, $7.04@7.03 ; October, 
200, $6.81; November, 200, $6.63. Total 
sales, 17,700 bbls. Good off, $6.85@6.96; 
off, $6.73@6.81; reddish off, $6.50@6.70; 
winter, $7.25@7.80; summer, $7.15@7.80; 
prime crude, 8. E., $5.80 nom.; prime crude, 
Valley, $5.80 nom.; prime crude, Texas, $5.67 
nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, April 17, 1913.— 
Spot, $7.03@7.09; April, $7.02@7.05; May. 
$7@7.01; June, $7.06@7.08; July, $7.08@ 
7.09; August, $7.12@7.13; September, $7.12 
@7.13; October, $6.90@6.92; November, 
$6.66@6.70. Futures closed 3 to 8 advance. 
Sales were: April, 200, $7.083@7; May, 6,500, 
$7.03@6.96; June, 800, $7.07@7.02; July, 
8,300, $7.11@7.05; August, 4,600, $7.15@ 
7.10; September, 4,700, $7.14@7.12; Octo- 
ber, 900, $6.90@6.86; November, 400, $6.70 
@6.68. Total sales, 26,400 bbls. Good off, 
$6.97@7; off, $6.75@6.95; reddish off, $6.50 
@6.80; winter, $7.25@7.80; summer, $7.20@ 
7.75; prime crude, 8. E., $5.87 nom.; prime 
crude, Valley, $5.87 nom.; prime crude, Tex- 
as, $5.74 nom. 
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The Chickasha Cotton Oil Company 


General Office . . Chickasha, Okla. 
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OIL MILL SUPERINTENDENTS MEET. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association of the 
United States will meet in Little Rock, Ark., 
June 11, 12 and 13. Concerning it Secretary- 
Treasurer H. E. Wilson says in a letter to 
The National Provisioner: 

“As it looks now this will be the greatest 
gathering of oil mill men in the history of 
the industry, the men that really are behind 
the guns, the men that make the wheels go 
around and the oil flow, the superintendents. 
As the Association is rounding out its twen- 
tieth year it is growing stronger and stronger 
every year, and at the present time there are 
among its members some of the highest 
class men in the industry, and their aim is 
always for a better and higher class of mem- 
bership, in order to build up the industry 
that it stands for. 

“The organization was launched twenty 
years ago in the city of Waco, Tex., by 
George C. Walsh, George T. Parkhouse, the 
latter the present occupant of the president’s 
chair, and a few others, who had a great 
mind at that time for the welfare of their 
fellow superintendents. At that time it was 
only known as a State organization, and 
was kept up as such for two or three years. 
After that it threw open its doors and in- 
vited all oil mill superintendents to come in, 
and is known today as a national, or rather 
international organization, as we have mem- 
bers in Mexico and other countries, as well 
as the great Southland, that are in the oil 
mill business. 

“The Association has bettered its members 
in more ways than one, but the most impor- 
tant of all in the manufacturing of cotton- 
seed products. We have heard men say that 
they have attended the annual convention 
and learned things that they did not know 
from the papers that were read and in con- 
versation with their brother superintendents. 
One man says that he heard a paper on lint 
room work, went home, adopted the sug- 
gestions made the next season, secured a bet- 
ter grade of lint and increased his yield ten 
pounds per ton. Another says that he got 
up a discussion on separation with a fellow 
superintendent, and in the argument got 
onto an idea, went home and decreased his 
separating loss 1 per cent. Others can tell 
the same experience, and this is why we 
claim that it pays the mills to send their 
superintendents to the convention and pay 
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their expenses, as it will be returned to the 
mill in dividends the coming season by the 
knowledge gained and put into the mill by 
the superintendent. 

“The convention this year is going to be 
the best convention that has ever been held 
from an educational standpoint, as we have 
some of the best talent on the programme 
that could be had, and the papers to be read 
and discussed are the cream of the subjects 
that confront us in up-to-date oil milling to- 
day. These papers will be worth more to 
the superintendent or manager who hears 
them and takes part in the discussions than 
twice the price of the trip to Little Rock. 
The machinery exhibit this year will be one 
of the best that can be had in the oil mill 
machinery line, and if any one is contem- 
plating buying or inspecting any new ma- 
chines this will be the place to do it, as you 
will be sure to find some one at the conven- 
tion that has the machine in his mill in 
operation, and can tell the good points as 
well as the bad points, and this alone is 
worth something to any mill. 

“From this the reader will see that we 
are particularly anxious to have the super- 
intendent at Little Rock this year, and also 
the manager, as he is also eligible to mem- 
bership. And also, we want the night man, 
as this convention and association is for the 
benefit of all who are in connection with the 
oil mill, and all sessions are open to all who 
attend, and you do not have to be a member 
to get into the convention hall. 

“We hope to see one and all at Little Rock 
on the dates—June 11, 12 and 13—along with 
their wives, sisters or sweethearts, as there 
will be special arrangements for the ladies, 
and they are all welcome to attend every 
meeting of the convention, as well as the en- 
tertainments. You will not treat them right 
if you don’t bring them. 

“H. E. WILSON, 
“Secretary and Treasurer.” 


EXPELLER CRUSHERS TO MEET. 


The National Expeller Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, embracing mills which use 
the expeller process of expressing oil, will 
hold its annual convention at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on June 17 and 18, 1913. This meet- 
ing will come in between the superintendents’ 
convention at Little Rock and the big Inter 
State convention at Chicago, and many in 
the trade will plan to take in all: three. 
Secretary D. G. Dumas, whose headquarters 
are at Atlanta, Ga., will shortly announce 
details of the programme. 

a 
COTTON OIL CONVENTIONS. 

June 11, 12 and 13.—Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 17 and 18.—National Expeller Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

June 23, 24 and 25.—Inter State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Chicago, IIl. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 
to April 17, 1913; for the period since September 1, 
1912, and for the same period last year; were as 
follows: 


From New York. 























Since Same 
For Sept. 1, period, 
week. 1912. 1911-1912, 
Port. Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
Aarhus, Denmark ........... = oe 25 
Aberdeen, Scotland .......... = — 78 
Acajutla, Salvador .......... -- 48 230 
Accra, W. Africn 2.000503 _- — 160 
Adelaide, Australia —_ 9 _— 
Alexandretta, Egypt .. — —_— 18 
Alexandria, Egypt . —_ —_— 4,533 
Algiers, Algeria .... 7 — 298 
Algoa Bay, Africa . — 244 281 
Amapola, Honduras .. -- — 19 
Amsterdam, Holland — — 627 
Ancona, Taly ..iccccreccvece = — 2,744 
eh i Fae rere -- oa 80 
een le ee ee — 14 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... -- — 5 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... 250 3,135 6,201 
Arendal, Norway ..... — — 60 
Arica, Gilde .ccccecsvas —_ 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay .... —_ a 17 
Bwetiane, BW. Bi sscccicvcices — 55 700 
AE Ge, TR tice cease cece a 6 a 
Azua, Be Seédovccescesces ms os 244 
ee ee _ — 409 
Bahia Blanca, A. R. ....... 231 300 172 
OE © Ws Es sineeesn sedi 337 1,697 521 
Barranquilla, Colombia ...... 2 5 — 
Bolra, AMOR oiccccccee ~- 382 
BE, PUNE: vccceccses = — 24 
Belize, Br. Honduras .. -— 47 _ 
Bergen, TOCGET . cccccscccece — — 1,420 
Birkenhead, England ...... ae as oo 100 
Bordeaux, France ........e0. = 1,000 1,685 
Braila, Roumania .........6. — _— 700 
Bremen, Germany ..........+ — 250 1,275 
Bristol, England ..... cevcece — 1 
Buenos Aires, A. R. .....+0- — 19,467 15,011 
Cairo, Pgypt me oo 434 
Cape Haytian, _ 5 8 
Cape Town, Africa .......... — 1,021 1,554 
Cardenas, Cuba .....ccccecce ae 55 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ a 856 _ 
Casablanca, Venezuela ....... — =— 290 
Cava, FF. covcccesccovees a = 25 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana......... a 1,193 536 
Ceara, BMG cc cccocccepeces os — 19 
Christiania, Norway ........ os 1,455 4,849 
Cienfuegos, Cuba ........... — 382 160 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela .. a 13 _— 
Colon, PANAMA ....cesccecce 76 1,547 1,435 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... os 13,291 
Constanta, Roumania ........ —_ — 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... 50 9,115 7,412 
Corinto, Nicaragua .......+.+. — 5 65 
Gort, Iweland .< cececcvcecese ° a — 400 
Corral cccccccccccece — — 207 
Cristobal, Panama — a 315 
Cucuta, Colombia -—- 3 10 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... 5 74 85 
Danzig, Germany .......se06 —_ - 80 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ........ ° — os 1,715 
Delagoa Bay, Africa ........ oo 5 206 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ...... 185 1,986 1,863 
Dominica, W. 1. .ccccccccccs _ 620 62 
Drontheim, Norway . — os 210 
Dublin, Ireland ... — ae 2,699 
Dunedin, N. Z. .. — a 9 
Dunkirk, France .. — 425 = 
Fiume, Austria .... . a — 925 
Frederickshald, Norway .....  — = 105 
Fremantle, Australia ........ — 967 — 
Galatz, Roumania .........+. — oo 6,185 
Gallipoli, Turkey .......... ee a as 150 
Genoa, Italy ..crccccccccccce — 87,853 22,624 
Gibraltar, Spain .....+..+++- — — 125 
Glasgow, Scotland .. a 8,830 4,674 
Gothenberg, Sweden a == 1,748 
Grand Papo ....... _ _ 16 
Grenada, W. I. ..+0+- ene a 22 69 
Guadeloupe, W. I. ..eseedeees _ 736 1,543 
Guanica, P. RB. ...ccccsececs 6 16 oo 
Guantanamo, Cuba .......++. a 88 39 
Hamburg, Germany ......... — 10,855 8,001 
Havana, Cuba ....... ceseeee 5 1,811 656 
Havre, France ..ssecsseseees 309 13,810 8,627 
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Helsingfors, Finland ........ — _- 
Hong Kong, China ........... — 12 
Horsens, Denmark ........... — — 
Bt) GEES ‘o6are cecadnace 80 1,478 
Beiame, GEO occ cc ccasndaes 
Da is Be siccusacedsce 18 2,149 
Kobe, Japan ..ccccccccccce eve _ _— 
Koenigsberg, Germany ° _— - 
Kustendji, Roumania ........ _ —_ 
BOGGS, FIO 6 cccdivecoevan -_ _ 
La Guaira, Venemela ..,.... a= 2 
la Libertad, Salvador ....... _ _ 
Ee Peete, A. B. cccvicceccces — 450 
Las Palmas, A. R. _- 25 
La Union, Salvador a 43 
Leghorn, Italy ......... — _ 
Leipzig, Germany — _— 
Leith, Scotland ..........+.+. — _ 
Liverpool, England ......... 1,335 13,923 
London, England ............ 575 14,928 
BMasesie, BG. Be cvecctcvecseos ° _ 3 
Malmo, Sweden .........sse0. _ _ 
Malta, Island of .. — — 
Manchester, England esse — 10,624 
i ee ee eee — — 
Maracaibo, Venezuela ....... -- _— 
Marseilles, France .......... — 21,150 
he See — 1,163 
Matanses, W. 1... cccosccceves — 140 
Melbourne, Australia —_ 98 
Mersina, Turkey ..... oe — 
Monte Cristi, S. D. _— 798 
Montego Bay, W. I. —_ 15 
Montevideo, Uruguay ....... 482 8,051 
SREP RGTES. ccc cécwctvesccccees — 154 
PON, CONE co ccccvceocesees _— 1,903 
Newcastle, England oeee -- _ 
Norrkoping, Sweden ......... _— — 
Nuevitas, Cuba ......-.+..++ — 133 
OG, BREED ccvcvccccccccee _ _— 
Panama, Panama ....... cove _ _ 
Panderma, Asia ......+.se+0- _ _ 
PO BE i sevcécecicveuces _— —_— 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana... — _- 
Patras, Greece .....6..-eee0. _ _ 
Pernambuco, Brazil oe — _ 
Piraeus, Greece .......+e5e+- _ 8,109 
PUABOOMER co vcccccccccccccece — 3 
Port Antonio, W. I. .......- 10 281 
Port au Prince, W. I. ...... — 124 
Port Barrios, C. A. _ 14 
Port Limon, C. R. 37 364 © 
BUSG PRBS cccescccees +. 180 130 
Port of Spain, W. I. ........ _ — 
ee, We ME cctveoecess — _— 
Porto Cortez, Honduras ..... — — 
Preston, England ......... eco — oe 
Progreso, Mexico .....cscccce a 64 
Puerto, Mexico .....-+..+0++ —- 20 
Puerto Plata, 8. D. ......... _ 16 
Punta Arenas, C. R. ete - -- 
Ravenna, Italy .......ccccess a = 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil ......... 334 3,807 
memes, CH. Be.  cccvccccvcccs — — 
Mosario, A. RB. sscccccccecene _ _ 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 500 438,465 
St. Croix. W. 1. —- — 
St. Johns, N. F. 47 71 
St. Kitts, W. L. — 415 
St. Marc, Hayti os 8 
ie SE: Wetls ceveccsecs a 379 
Salonica, Turkey .........0-- -- -- 
Pememem, Gi TR vcccoccccccess — 803 
San Domingo, 8. D. ........ - 314 
ee we De Be. wesecssocese 72 368 
Santa Marta, Colombia ...... os 13 
I, CD cic cirpecesse 9 1,635 
Bantiago, Chile ...ccccccccee - - 
i DU esscuscedsedes 149 6,390 
Savanilla, Colombia ......... -- 9 
Sekondi, Africa ........s.++- — — 
Smyrna, Turkey ....... “oe = 
Southampton, England oe 50 750 
Stavanger, Norway .......... — — 
Stettin, Germany ..........+. _ _ 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... -- _ 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana ..... -- 41 
Sydney, Australia ........... 7 564 
Tampico, Mexico .......csese —- 77 
Tangiers, Morocco .......+++ _ _ 
Tonsberg, Norway ...... ‘ee - = 
Trebizond, Armenia ......... “= = 
Trieste, Austria ............ 205 41,778 
Trinidad, Island of ......... 186 443 
Petonlt, Betpelt .cccccsesscece — — 
Tumaco, Colombia .........-. _ _ 
Turks Island, W. I. .....+.- a 440 
Valparaiso, Chile .........+- 624 3,437 
WEG, FOUN  vcccccccecsccee 1,591 32,092 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......-- ae 147 
Wellington, N. Z. ....eeeee- = 41 
Yokohama, Japan ......+.+++ — a 
Zanzibar, Zanzibar .......... -- -- 
DOOR . no dcdccodacnccesesepee 8,005 334,373 
From New Orleans. 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... — 300 
Belfast, Ireland ........eeeee — 150 
Bremen, Germany ........++. me 110 
Bristol, England ........++.. -- ~- 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ......-- = 425 
Christiania, Norway ........ a 8,760 
Colon. PANAMA ....ccscccccce 2 502 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... _ — 
Gettoa, Italy ...c.cccccese = 275 
Glasgow, Scotland -= 500 
Gothenberg. Sweden = 8,200 
Hamburg, Germany vhee — 5,381 
Havana, Cuba ......seeeeeeee — 2,814 
Siavee, PURRCO 6eccccovecccsce — 800 
Kingston, W. I. ...eeceeeeees _ 85 
Liverpool. England .......... — 800 
London, England ..........+- —- 250 
Manchester, England ....... — 1,525 
Marseilles, France .........+. — 1,200 
Port Limon, C. R. ....--+ee- -- 
Progreso, Mexico .......-++++ — 1,470 
Rotterdam, Holland ........ 3,615 59,652 


460 
1,675 
2,749 

710 


666 
45,135 


348,716 


8,935 
380 
1,160 
50 
8,480 
50 
925 
759 
2,525 
1,150 
19,871 
1,257 
3,140 
100 
20,587 
14,236 
2,071 
5,800 
60 


715 
132,675 
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Stavanger, Norway .......... -- 945 1,040 
Tampico, Mexico ........+. os 40 330 
Trieste, Austria ............. — _— 820 
Vera Cruz, Mexico ..... evece _ 1,118 1,406 
Dotal soci covecwivieves +--+ 3,617 92,382 227,081 
From Galveston. 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... os — 2,270 
Bremen, Germany ...... — — 1,212 
Copenhagen, Denmark 150 450 _— 
Gomte Seeee. Bacto cdodeces . — — 50 
Hamburg, Germany .......... -- 250 2,748 
FEOGENR, GEOR. 60sec sccccccece oo — 100 
Manzanilla, Cuba ........... a 125 _ 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... a= — 9,750 
Tamed, WSRIS ..ccocccccsee 200 500 -—- 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... == 200 450 
Wetal. sicsecsvesdsssocsoees 350 1,525 16,580 
From Baltimore. 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... — — 2,100 
Bremerhaven, Germany ...... ad _ 180 
Christiania, Norway ......... = 300 _ 
Constanta, Roumania ........ _ _— 50 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... — 50 750 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... -- 200 os 
Hamburg, Germany ......... oo 1,000 8,001 
Havre, France .....sccccrcess — 3,480 —_ 
Liverpocl, England .......... — 400 150 
London, England ..... eaeee ue —— — 255 
Malta, Island of ............ — 125 300 
Rotterdam, Holland ° —_ 6,550 955 
TREE cnccacccecesccccesece — 12,105 7,741 
From Philadelphia. 
Hamburg, Germany 273 
Liverpool, England 763 3,283 
London, England 250 cod 
Rotterdam, Holland — 435 
Th ct ccccvccceececescee 1,286 4,158 
From Savannah, 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... 1,983 
Bremen, Germany ........+++ 102 
Hamburg, Germany .......... 8,185 
PEL IE ccisveceee coves 5,706 
Liverpool, England .......... 23,868 
London, England ....... os 4,401 
Manchester, England 51 
Rotterdam, Holland 31,8385 
MU pvcwescesscencessccce 2 77,461 
From Newport News. 
Hamburg, Germany ......... — 2,950 4,945 
Liverpool, England .......... — — 1,300 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... os 3,250 6,365 
OU cutee niddncacatnics — 6,200 12,610 
From Norfolk. 
Glasgow, Scotland .......... 225 1,124 3,000 
Hamburg, Germany ......... — 650 1,769 
Liverpool, England .......... 300 1,885 6,670 
London, England ............ 50 425 6,863 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 10,125 11,725 
RUE. 5 on cosercdecdosases 575 14,209 30,027 
From Mobile. 

Buenos Aires, A. R. ......... —_ 5,760 “= 
SOV, CE ov iccvescecesses — 26 _- 
PD ck aa batiedh aerate oo 5,786 —- 
From Boston. 

0 ee ee eer ere a 60 110 
Liverpool, England .......... — 371 2,409 
London, England ............ os — 310 
Manchester, England ........ — a 300 
WEE. .¢écccuctaencnneseuwae — 431 3,129 
From San Francisco. 

British East Indies .......... — 3 -- 
ee —- 3 a 
Hong Kong, China .......... — 1 _ 
REY a dee Suen cueseordeede a 100 40 
EE: osc cotebis Kandeesees = 1 _ 
Yokohama, Japan ........... — 19 _ 
MOND 5ins conus aetgccadesed -- 127 40 
From All Other Ports. 

(ee 05 ec eaktidbevwic arin 827 54,005 120 
Mexico (including overland).. — 83,935 40,403 
eS ee re 827 87,940 — 
Recapitulation. 

Prem Mow Woe ccccvccccces 8,005 334,373 348,716 
From New Orleans .......... 3,617 92,382 227,081 
From Galveston ...........++ 350 1,525 16,580 
From Baltimore ........s.00. — 12,105 7,741 
From Philadelphia .......... -= 1,286 4,158 
From Savannah ...........+- — 86,426 177,461 
From Newport News .......- -- 6,200 12,610 
From Norfolk 575 14,209 30,027 
From Mobile _ 5,786 _ 
From Boston eaee — 431 3,129 
From San Francisco ......... — 127 40 
From all other ports ........ 827 87,940 43,367 





OOD: di ccecdhcacin hada 13,874 592,790 770,910 
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SOYA AND COTTONSEED CAKE TESTS. 


British experts have been making exhaust- 
ive experiments with soya bean cake as com- 
pared with decorticated cotton cake as a 
food for dairy cows, writes Consul Walter 
C. Hamm, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. Pub- 
lished results show that the average quali- 
ties of these two cakes are very similar in 
chemical composition. 

The cottonseed cake is slightly richer in 
oil, while the soya cake is slightly the richer 
in flesh producers. The experiments show 
that, so far as these two cakes are concerned 
in feeding dairy cows, the one can be safely 
used as a substitute in a ration for the other. 
Although the results obtained were nearly 
equal for the two cakes, yet what slight ad- 
vantage there was showed that soya cake 
was slightly better for milch cows than de- 
corticated cotton cake. 

Soya cake being so highly nitrogenous in 
character, ought not to be used in larger 
quantity for dairy cows than about 6 pounds 
per head daily, and whenever used it should 
always be mixed with some other food par- 
ticularly rich in carbohydrates or heat pro- 
ducers as distinct from foods rich in flesh 
producers. 

The nature of soya cake is not so well 
understood as that of decorticated cotton 
cake, and is consequently cheaper per ton 
It is fast coming into wider use, however. 








Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, Cyrus W. Ashcraft, Florence, Ala. 
Vice-President, M. E. Singleton, E. St. Louis, 
Ill 


Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Gibson, Dallas, 
Texas. 





ALABAMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, C. A. Covey, Bufala. 
Vice-President, S. J. Cassels, Montgomery. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. McCord, Prattville. 





ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, B. S. Ready, Helena. 
Vice-President, J. P. Faucette, Argenta. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Fishburne, Little 
Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA COTTON 
CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

President, M. C. Braswell, Battleboro, N. 0. 

bs Seana B. D. Borden, Jr., Goldsboro, 


Secretary, H. A. White, Greenville, N. C. 
Treasurer. F. C. Dunn, Kinston, N. C. 





GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, F. W. McKee, Atlanta. 
Vice-President, B. L. Bond, Royston. 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 





MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, Geo. W. Covington, Hazlehurst. 
Vice-President, B. Cahn, Sr., Meridian. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. McGeorge, Jackson. 





OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, W. A. Holder, Stroud. 
Vice-President, Jas. W. Du Pree, Oklahoma 


City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Schwartz, Chickasha. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED ORUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

President, J. N. Lipscomb, Gaffney. 

Vice-President, C. R. Sprott, Manning. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Acree, Darlington. 





TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATI 


President, Claude Wiley, Tyler. , 
Vice-President, W. F. Pendleton, Farmersville. 
Secretary, Robert Gibson, Dallas. 

Treasurer, J. A, Underwood, Honey Grove. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Trade is again quiet 
following the somewhat better buying of 
Texas of late, and the packers are strong 
feeling that they will be able to advance the 
market for Aprils, especially branded, despite 
buyers’ belief to the contrary. The situation 
has been statistically firm for a long time 
past, and only the light demand and curtail- 
ment of tanners has held the market in 
check. In one instance an increase of 4c. 
was secured for April branded, as Colorados 
moved at 16%c. and the packers are report- 
ing a continuous good demand for branded, 
especially Texas steers, which makes them 
think they will not experience trouble in 
getting %,@'%c. more for April branded than 
March salting brought. Native stock con- 
tinues neglected, and the tanners are not 
making inquiries for these. Buyers talk that 
the market for native kinds is weaker than 
the packers are willing to admit, and believe 
that last prices would be shaded on firm 
offers. March quotations are unchanged all 
around, with the packers talking 4,@14e. ad- 
vance for all selections of April kill. Native 
steers are without further trading, and buy- 
ers say that last business in December-Jan- 
uary at l7c. sold by a packer is equal to 
16%4c, for February-March, as these Decem- 
ber-January were held at 1714. Texas steers 
are well sold up on late trading, and a 
packer formerly noted as selling entire pro- 
duction of heavies at 17% ¢. of April salting 
at all points is estimated to have sold 3,000. 
The three or four cars of heavies formerly 
noted moved by a packer were from Kansas 
City and Oklahoma, and the four cars early 
April and late March by the big packer, 
which sale was the first reported of the 
Texas movement recently, were Fort Worth 
stock all on hand. Two other packers de- 
clined to take less than 18c., as both of them 
have so few April heavies on hand. Lights 
continue at 17%4c., and extremes 16%4c. last 
paid. Butt brands are firm, being in scant 
supply, with March salting last sold 16%4c., 
Aprils held higher. Colorados advanced 4c. 
for April salting on one car sold at 16%c., 
with March last sold at 16%c. Branded 
cows have not sold in some time, with last 
business on a range of 161,@16%4c. Native 
cows continue neglected since last business 
in light weights at 16c. Heavies are not 
wanted at all, apparently. Buyers think 16c. 
would be shaded on all weights on a firm 
offer, as also 17c. for native steers, owing to 
the relatively poorer position of native stock 
as compared with branded _ descriptions. 
Native bulls well sold up at 13%4¢. last paid. 
Branded bulls last sales 125% @134c. 

Later.—There is a report of sales of April 
light Texas steers at 1714c., and extremes at 
17e., but this is not otherwise confirmed. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Various opinions are, 
heard regarding the present market, and con- 
ditions are to a degree mixed, as some quote 
more than others, but in general the situation 
is unchanged, inactive, and higher 
prices talked would be only for special stock, 
and inasmuch as there are no sales of such 
description talk of higher prices does not 
mean much. In any event it is nothing new 
for special stock to command a premium, 


ruling 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


but such lots do not make a market. Buyers 
wanting good quality, running mostly firsts, 
naturally would find difficulty in buying at 
quotations for current receipts, and dealers 
claim to be asking l5c. for buffs and 15% 
@15%c. for extremes for what few extra 
good quality they may have. Trade con- 
tinues Buffs range 144,@14'%c., 
with the outside price asked for good grades 
cf current receipts, but poorer lots, mostly 
seconds, quoted at 14%4c., as based on last 
sales. Heavy cows were last ranged 144@ 
14¥%,c., as to lots, with more talked for spe- 
cials, but there appears nothing in the pres- 
ent market to warrant talk of high rates. 
A car of harness selection is reported sold at 
141%c., 50-lb. and up, though some are talk- 
ing this is too low for this selection and that 
the report is given out for publication to 
influence outside points for a lower: market. 
However, the report appears well founded, as 
141%4¢ would appear the market for even 
these. Extremes are also talked high by 
some dealers for choice stock, but the range 
is 144%,@15c. Heavy steers last sold 14% 
@15c., as to lots for countries, while butcher 
hides held up to 154%4c. Bulls continue scarce, 
with a good demand ranging 121,@12%¢e., 
and last sales 125c. 

Later.—Sales made 5,000 current receipt 
extremes at 141%c., being mostly No. 2s at 
13%c. One car of so-called “fall extremes,” 
being mostly No. 1s, sold at 15c. Market on 
buffs 1414¢. 

CALFSKINS.—The dealers continue to ad- 
vance their ideas, and one collector who 
handles extra choice Chicago cities is now 
talking up to 2014c., although buyers believe 
others would accept 20c. It cannot be 
learned that any sales have been made over 
1914¢., but that bid was recently refused. 
Packer calves are quoted 20c., outside cities 
19@19¥,c., and countries all the way from 
174%,@18¥%,4c. Kips, countries 1514c., mixed 
lots 16c. last paid, cities-packers 161,@17c. 

SHEEPSKINS.— Unchanged and quiet, with 
pullers holding back owing to unsettled wool 
conditions. Packer heavy average 12-lb. and 
up choice pelts $1.55@1.60, regular run $1.45 
@1.50, shearlings 25@40c., outside city packer 
pelts $1.25@1.40, countries 70c@$1.20. 


inactive. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—No further trading is noted 
in common varieties since the sale of about 
1,500 Bogotas, etc., noted as practically sold 
recently on the unchanged basis of 2914c. for 
mountains. There are some Central Ameri- 
cans on the market of recent arrival which 
have not been noted as sold yet, but pre- 
vious sales of small lots of these were at 
28%,c. Fresh arrivals include 2,630 Mexi- 
cans per the “Camaguey” from Tampico, 
mostly direct importations of tanners, 645 
Orinocos per the “Progreso,” and a cargo of 
Puerto Cabellos. ete., per the “Caracas.” No 
change is noted in River Plates, and the 
offerings of Buenos Aires are very light, as 
some cabled inquiries sent from here for these 
received replies that there was practically 
nothing on hand. Buenos Aires are nominally 
ranged 29@30c. for 10@11 kilo weights. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The River Plate 


market continues very dull, and American 


tanners are still out of this market, and 
Europeans operating very cautiously. Cables 
received here note that this week’s San- 
sinena frigorificos are again unsold, although 
one cable gives a sale of 5,000 La Blanca 
steers on the basis of 19%c. It is generally 
believed, however, that the sales reported 
during several weeks past have been among 
dealers, and it is doubted if prices reported 
secured were actually obtained. It is under- 
stood that tanners here would not pay over 
18¥%c. for any frigorifico steers of present 
takeoff, as above this price domestic packers 
are proportionately cheaper. There are re- 
ports that since the weakness developed at 
the River Plate about 50,000 hides were 
offered that were not known to have existed 
previously, and consisted of accumulations 
that were accumulated speculatively. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—Outside of some 
inquiry for bulls there is practically nothing 
doing. One of the packers located at a 
nearby New Jersey point sold from two to 
three cars of native bulls, running from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 1 ahead, and guaranteed 90 
per cent. stuck throats at 13%,c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A very quiet market 
continues here, and no sales of any account 
are being made of any varieties. There was 
one offering here recently of several cars of 
45-lb. and up buffs and heavy cows from a 
western Pennsylvania point at 14%c. selected, 
and a counter bid solicited on these of 1414c., 
but buyers here do not appear sufficiently 
interested at present to make any bids. 
Some little lots of Pennsylvania hides, in 
parcels of 300@500 each, are selling at l4c. 
selected. Car lots of New York State hides 
are nominally quoted around 13%. flat, and 
smaller quantities continue to range all the 
way from 12%,@13%,¢. flat. Stocks in the 
country continue as limited as ever, and it 
would seem that the absence of demand is 
the only preventative of a sharp rise in 
values. Tanners have curtailed quite con- 
siderably, however, with some of the smaller 
ones not working in any hides at present, 
and the larger concerns operating about 20 
per cent. less than was the case last fall. 
One reason for the shortage of hides in the 
country sections is the effect of the large 
packers cleaning up such large quantities of 
cows last fall. One report of good authority 
is that in the State of Georgia alone the 
packers shipped out about 80,000 head of live 
cattle to their plants and from some of the 
Northern States the quantities were probably 
much larger. 

CALFSKINS.—The situation is firm but 
unchanged, with no sales of consequence 
noted and quotations all around the same 
as previously listed. 


European Markets. 


One cable here states that at a German 
auction just held calfskins declined 2% per 
cent., which is the first drop in calfskins that 
has oceurred at any of the auctions in Ger- 
many. Offerings of Russian dry calfskins for 
June shipment are at a great variety of 
prices, and with no business consummated 
as yet there is no established or quotable 
market. On Courland asking 
prices range all the way from 60@66c. 


slaughters 
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Chicago Section 


Bulgaria must be a riot of color, con- 
sidering the styles! 

Remember, Alphonso, they shot at Theo- 
dore first! 

How to get rid of your surplus fat. Go 
on a hunger strike. 

The grandmothers may be expected to do 
some tall dying from now on. 

Chicago’s married men are all for taxing 
the bachelor. Jealousy, that’s all. 

This tariff thing as affecting the packing 
business is a generous-sized joke, any way 
you look at it. 

If the Colonel was strenuous, what woid 
would best describe W. W.’s activities? Some 
iconoclast, too. 


The International Harvester Company will 
move one of its largest factories to Germany. 
Can you blame ’em? 

With hogs at nine and a quarter cents, 
how much profit is there in lard at the ex- 
treme top, eleven cents? 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, April 
12, 1913, averaged 11.87 cents per pound. 

He would not be Senator La Follette if 
he wasn’t sitting on the business end of a 
tack and looking for trouble all the time. 

The new weather dopist sure made a bad 
start to win the friendship of the baseball 
fans last Thursday, which day was made up 
mostly of a wet rain. 

Up to the present Woodrow has not had 
any wrestling matches pulled off in the 
White House. Maybe he’ll bust loose one of 
these fine days—perhaps. 

So far Bryan, contrary to the expectations 
of a lot of people, has not ruined the entire 
country. But be patient. He has lots of 
time yet to get in his work. 

John W. Hall, vice-president of the Wash- 
ington Refining Company, Washington, D. C., 
was a visitor in Chicago during the week, 
and was most heartily welcomed as usual. 





@ M. BRILL. vy. A. LINDBERG. gm. C. GARDNER. 


BRILL @ GARDNER 


Specialties: Packing Plants Cold Storage, 
Manafacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


7s 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, GHTCAGO, ILL 


Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 











Strange, but nevertheless true. People can 
and do get along without many things they 
cannot possibly annex, which proves that we 
can get along without that which we cannot 
obtain. 


Charles A. Sterne, son and successor of 
George M. Sterne, who was one of oleomar- 
garine’s strongest champions in his day, went 
to Washington this week on the oleo 
question. 


The Emperor of Germany has written or 
is writing his autobiography, and now Citizen 
Roosevelt threatens to write his. Between 
I and Me these books ought to be highly 
interesting. 


Thomas P. Marshall, who it will be remem- 
bered was elected vice president, is getting 
a little more notice than any of his prede- 
cessors, which goes to prove that—he is be- 
ing noticed more. 


The he-suffern who would parade with the 
beauty sufferin’ squad in New York on May 
2 must be over 6 feet, broad shouldered, big 
chested, high browed, erect carriage, etc. Sit 
back, you runts! 


Getting down to real fine points, what 
about that “porcine gleam” in a person’s 
eye. There is also the “bovine gaze,” con- 
sisting of a baby stare set in a nice open 
countenance like a cow’s. 


Now it is asserted by acknowledged or 
alleged authorities that desserts should be 
devoured at the commencement of a dinner. 
Digests better and tends to prevent over- 
eating. Perhaps so. Ask “Doc.” 


Here’s something to worry about. In 
some millions of years days will be thirteen 
hundred and twenty hours long. Always 
some dinged thing or another cropping up to 
worry us besides the new tariff. 


Can you imagine anything more diabol- 
ically brutal than the newspaper report to 
the effect that two switchmen caught a little 
stray dog, saturated him with coal oil, set 
fire to him and turned him loose? 


There seems to be just a trifle of some- 
thing doing all over the world. London has 
its old hen rumpus, Brussels a strike, Mexico 
its internal scrap, Turkey et al their fuss, 
Germany, France and Japan uneasy, and so 
on. 


Investigation that will investigate is now 
all the rage in Illinois, The next big thump 
you hear will be where it fell down. Some 
administrations are strong on starting some- 
thing, and then letting it run wild and get 
lost in the desert. 





Hirsute appendages dangling from the mug 
—crimson hue preferably—may become the 
rage next winter, perhaps. There is just one 
difference between whiskers and a bald head. 
In the latter case you drive ’em into the 
clearing, and in the former into the shrub- 
bery! 


——*e——__ 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING ABROAD. 

(Continued from page 16.) 

ciety at 105 Jermyn street, London. The 

various methods of slaughter by the modern 

humane instruments were fully investigated, 

and two demonstrations were arranged at 

Islington abattoir, when the various weapons 

were used on cattle, sheep and pigs. 

“The general principle of all of these weap- 
ons is that a captive bolt is discharged with 
great force, either by means of a cartridge or 
a spring. The bolt penetrates the skull of 
the animal and instantly lacerates the brain, 
thus producing unconsciousness. Another 
form of weapon, however, is the Ransom 
killer, which uses compressed air as the pro- 
pelling force, and the development of this 
appliance is due to the enterprise of the 
Council of Justice to Animals, a_ society 
whose objects are somewhat similar to those 
of the R. S. P. C. A. 

“In dealing with slaughtering in the United 
Kingdom it will be impossible to neglect the 
fact that the Jewish community object to 
the stunning of animals before the drawing 
of blood, on the grounds that this is con- 
trary to the Jewish ecclesiastical law. The 
contention in itself deserves respectful con- 
sideration. It would have to be shown, how- 
ever, that such an ecclesiastical law really 
exists, as the Jewish method is one which is 
not likely to commend itself to anyone who 
is actuated by feelings of humanity. 

“Tt is said also that the Jewish method 
entails a greater flow of blood from the car- 
cass than occurs when animals are stunned. 
This contention is not borne out by actual 
experiments which have been conducted in 
Germany, and the actual fact would appear 
to be that the effect on the flow of blood 
is very small, whether the animal is stunned 
or not. 

“Following upon the demonstrations which 
have been given at Islington, it was recently 
decided by the R. S. P. C. A. that they would 
give a similar demonstration in Edinburgh at 
the public abattoir there. Representatives 
from the various meat trade associations 
were present, and a large number of public 
men saw the demonstration for themselves. 
Humane slaughtering instruments of the dif- 
ferent types were used on cattle, sheep and 
pigs, and in order to demonstrate that there 
is no special skill required in using these 
instruments, they were used by the slaugh- 
ter men attached to the abattoir. It was 
hoped in this way to direct attention to the 
matter throughout Scotland and give a great 
impetus to what the promoters believe to be 
the cause of humanity.” 
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That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others. 





It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS SU AMMONIA 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


NEw rornk MORRIS & COMPANY _ “ticaco 


Supreme Means 








WHY a — TANKAGE and BONE UNGROUND ? 


GET FULL VALUE ~~ THESE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS» GRINDER 


WILL TURN YOUR MATERIAL OUT AT ITS 


HIGHEST VALUE 
Also Grinds Shells, Cracklings, Etc., for Poultry Food 




















Manufactured and Li d under 87 separate and distinct Patents 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 9 
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: was rr WORKS: 2701 No. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
1,708 MACK INES sow i UsE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 347 Monadnock Bldg. 
GEO. J. ROESCH, President. JOHN NOBLE, Jr., Secretary. CHAS HARLAN, Treasurer. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Dressed Beef Packers and Exporters 


Beef Casings, Dried Blood, Fertilizers, Oleo Oils, Stearines, Prime Tallow and Selected Hides 
Orders for Car Load Lots Solicited Highest Prices Paid for Suet, Shop Fat, Long Fat, Hides, etc. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 




















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, April 7.......2 27,069 1,171 39,498 20,721 
Tuesday, April &...... 4,342 5,590 11,718 18,285 
Wednesday, April 9....14,414 3,082 17,825 23,601 
Thursday, April 10..... 3,632 2,787 17,118 20,258 
Friday, April 11 ...... 1,118 565 10,908 4,034 
Saturday, April 12..... 40 8 6,941 2,280 
Total last week beeseun 50,615 13,153 104,008 89,179 
Previous week........./ 39,651 12,352 167,801 82,316 
Cor. week, 1912........ 41,371 17,893 120,114 76,108 
Cor. week, 1911........ 48,472 18,751 120,978 74,651 
SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, April 7....... 6,636 26 9,202 6,022 
Tuesday, April 8...... 2,085 289 3,084 4,882 
Wednesduy, April 9.... 4,465 40 4,841 5,938 
Thursday, April 10.... 4,683 77 5,183 4,753 
Vrifay, Agel T1.....:. 2,378 3 2,990 953 
Saturday, April 12..... 428 3 1,665 1,135 
Total last week........20,675 438 26,965 23,683 
Previous week ........ 18,109 431 53,089 22,920 
Ga, Week, Wes ..cwcsa 17,070 101 26,555 16,022 
Cor. week, 1911 ...... 17,579 305 29,515 11,393 

CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to April 12, 1913.. 677,129 2,254,387 1,288,994 
Same period, 1912 790,217 2,547,151 1,545,634 

Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 

Week ending April 12, 1913................ 365,000 
De WOE scscdewes ide caditivsddcte<cuwe 457,000 
ME SED © sas 44.04 cove o ode o O06 Ges Chad cadeee 412,000 
PE ia. ite ce aki h ome eakehaeewe 453,000 
ee ee Se TD: +2 acid econ deeberebeaenie 7,151,000 
PPL ME odvccesewelecedaumeteeusd 8,323,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to April 12, 1913.... 118,200 267,100 206,200 
GY acre hoses tabeun 5,500 369,600 188,900 
er ree 97,900 321,700 209,900 
Two years ago ....... 129,100 374,300 192,600 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Week ending April 12, 1913: 
Ct ML c<<a6 ¢eehettbabeideaniennedees 16,600 
Se OP GR, o.nc.cctcccwth Cosewus Seeectescece 13,000 
Tin. p2c<ne¢eceedebesbevenwcaeweaneee 6,400 
EE SE - kik vecctenecaesuenededonsaneh ye 6,000 
IE: 9 sna ean candi een wedenwaeaanee 5,000 
PE. boc ec Eecwecccccccccecoesdmee 3,200 
EY Giles “Shas Sod owede ce ssveescceceeunn 6,000 
Wie ME. atbocaccececececcee tocturcdut 5,200 
eee ee 2,700 
in ns. ceeenesebyereberdheeeeeeis 2,500 
SD Fe rr rrr re 5,600 
OR cesescevdnssudasecsydecceded 4,300 
DL nite cubeddcdinesnnscbhe tae dbeeoanes 4,900 
TD uhh Bad tas doch aeCucatenceestesoenede 81,400 
oo er er ene 119,100 
BE SiceceVevtcdecseccévncsetwectetsveesiee 9 
1911 DA Atdesieeeestatennceebndsbuneencctue 92,200 
Total year OG NNN Aisle dco bdcriavedsencke 1,752,400 
eee SGN Be DO. dk cca cedevesesveseces 1,978,100 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
\ .. Serre $8.25 $9.15 $6.75 $8.65 
Previous week ......... 8.35 9.20 6.50 8.60 
Cor. week, 1912........ 7.60 7.30 5.70 7.60 
Cor. week, 1911 . - 6.10 6.25 4.20 5.50 
Cor. wéek, 1910 ........ 7.50 10.14 7.90 9.15 
CATTLE. 
eee GP Gee GIUNED cciccccccciccocont $8.50@ 9.15 
i £8 re ee 7.25@ 8.50 
Gomes Ce Fat Peeves. cc cecsccocececsces 6.00@ 7.25 
DP SE vidcesienduasverateosenes 8.00@ 8.65 
PE SEED anccadecsndien ccneseceoqes 5.50@ 6.50 
Ce GE ode cswedsssedcetecisccocccce Ger Oe 
,. 2 ef rer 8.50@ 9.25 
Dt Ge tsccene cehedeen ebetneceour 7.75@ 8.50 
BOND ccc ccadtcveesecoccetneell 7.25@ 8.10 
Dt ~ ct.ckeueeuenarqaancces eewonenn 6.50@ 7.50 
Medium to good beef cows............... 5.25@ 6.00 
ee ee Ee ND bi sc acd bc uvecctiocer 6.50@ 8.25 
Se BS BOE von ccnsecewecevaciess 5.00@ 7.25 
Common to good cutters .......c.eeeeeee 4.25@ 4.75 
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Inferior to good canners .........eese0e -. 83.50@ 4.50 

PE EEE. cue ee 50466 0d téeesococeeede 6.10@ 6.50 

TEE» baad 6 6:i'4 emaedled olen indian 6.75@ 7.50 

DO TEE oc vccccccguce+ cgtntesesse 6.75@ 7.40 
HOGS. 

Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs.............. 40 

Light mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs......... 


Prime light butchers, 200 to 230 Ibs... 
Prime medium butchers, 40 to 70 Ibs 
Prime heavy butchers, 260 to 300 lIbs...... 






Mixed packing, 200 lbs. and up........... 
Heavy packing, 250 lbs. and up.......... 
rr Oe... oc ceavuseeveeseues 
. SE Se 8 era 
ae BEN oct ecentvtroeveeunen 8. 

DD On dtesscsnes¥ epentceneeieepennsnnees 9 60 
ED nc. Gh seks cbc vey denchectecch eee vetees 4, 50 
SHEEP 
Be SUE ve cwvecedsedeviteceesonecenet $7.25@8.25 
EID o.tc a dite Ch oceeahicoeeh coun £.25@9.00 
EEE, 6 chk s wobec babon uber edednoembel 8.75@9.15 
BR Ee eee 50@9.25 
I CE in cco a cedateesbeusev ave 7.40@8.25 
DL Ui... cnvavdetnedbecesowemaes 7.25@8.25 
lk !lU!l—=eS re ea 7.50@8.25 
re Ge Gem WUE co ecéctecctecienes 7.00@7.90 
Se UES io c:oclc cqececedaasieees 6.50@7.50 
Dt Pe sc weuepsceetes tenes couunwae 6.00@7.00 
EY MU. vc euen pense cabeneteeeesebennee 6.25@6.50 
——J0 - 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1913. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
PORK—(Per bbli.)— 
May ++ eee $19.95 $20.02%, $19.92%4 +$19.97% 
GU. ee csccace 20.12% 20.20 20.10 $20.12% 
September - 19.95 20.00 19.90 19.90 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
Sy ieasecdcess 11.00 11.00 10.92% 710.95 
eer 10.971 11.00 10.95 $10.95 
September 11. 00 11.02% 10.95 10.95 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
MRF ccecccece 11.32% 11.37% = 11.30 11.30 
OO  secenctes 11.12% 11.20 11.10 11.15 
September - 10.92% 11.00 10.92% 10.95 
MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl. oy 
MT. evevscens 9.97% 20.02% 19.72% 19.75 
ME +acaavaede 20.15 20.20 19.90 19.9214 
September - 19.871 19.95 19.70 19.72% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. “wa 
BE ccccccecs 11.00 11.00 10.85 10.87% 
GP ccccesces 10.95 11.00 10.85 10.8714 
September - 11.00 11.05 10.90 10.90 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
MEE es ececcte 11.35 11.35 11.20 11.22% 
ME. ow ekeene-e 11.15 11.17% 11.02% 11.02% 
September - 10.97% 11.00 10.85 410.85 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
ST ‘secoeccte 19.60 19.67% 19.55 19.57% 
. Ber 19.75 19.85 19.67% $19.75 
September 19.62%, 19.67% 19.60 $19.62%4 
—-oe 100 =. y— 
biswteees 10.85 10.80 +10.821% 
muy engenenus 10-80 10.85 10.80 410.82% 
September 10.80 10.87% 10.80 10.85 


RIBS— (Boxed, =. more than loose)— 
1.20 


MAy .cvcccees 11.20 11.12% 11.15 

_ggeeeinaBae 11,00 11.02%, 10.95 $11.00 

September - 10.87% 10.87% 10.80 110.821 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl. oy 
BY ccccccecs 9.50 19.55 19.35 719.521 

July waekueees 19.8 19.70 19.40 19.65 

September 19.57% 19.57% 19.35 19.52% 
LARD—(Per 100 ee. — 

| Mee 5 10.95 10.80 10.95 

PO: <aredssc. 10:80 10.90 10.80 10.90 

September 10.80 10.92% 10.80 10.92% 
RIBS—(Boxed, - more o- loose) — 

iad a 1.10 30 11.10 11.30 

P| eee 10.95 1108 10.95 11.02% 

September . 10.80 10.85 10.7714 10.82% 
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THURSDAY, 
PORK—(Per bbl. _ 
M 


APRIL 17, 1913. 








9.55 19.62% 19.55 419.60 
. 19. Fi 19.67% 19.75 
September 19.55 19.65 19.52% 19.62% 
LARD—(Per 100 oy _ 
St ee 11.02% 10.95 10.97% 
SE ottvbde cos 10. STi 10.95 10.87% $10.95 
September - 10.92% 10.97% 10.92% }$10.97% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
MAY <icccecce 11.32% 11.37% 11.30 11.30 
FF cocceceee 11.05 11.07% 11.05 411.05 
September + 10.85 10.92% 10.85 $10.90 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl. ~ 
MAP as.0 cdseds 75 19.87% 19.75 19.85 
pad re Ty 19.82% 20.05 19.82% $20.00 
September ... 19.75 19.85 19.70 19.80 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
MOy neccccace 11.10 11.20 11.07% $11.17% 
TE ccccccese 11.02% 11.12% 11.00 11.12% 
September 11.05 11.12% 11.00 $11.12% 
RIP S—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
May .....+e.. 11.87% 11.45 11.37% $11.45 
TOY cccccccce 11.12% 11.22% #=i11.:12%~« 112.20 
September - 10.95 11.05 10.95 11.00 
TBid. tAsked. 
——e—_—_ 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4ist and Halsted 







Streets.) 
Native Rib Roast ....ccccccccccccccccscces 
Native Sirloin Steaks ...........seeeeeeees 
Native Porterhouse Steaks............+. eee 
Native Pot Roasts ............. 


Rib Roasts from light cattle.. 


Beek BOW cadalhcccccccecccccccccocccces 12 @l4 

Boneless Corned Briskets, See ‘ @16 

Corned Rumps, N&tive ........sseeeeeecees @16 

Cormed Bile .ncsccccccccccccccccccccccccs @12% 
Corned PlanKkS ...ccseeseccccccccsesccesse @10 

Round Steaks @ 


Round Roasts 
Shoulder Steaks 
Shoulder Roasts 














Shoulder Neck Bnd, Trimmed. ebecesooovoe @12% 
Relleh Beast ccccccccccvccsscocceccccccese 16 @18 
Lamb. 
Hind Quarters, fancy ....cccccccccccccces 
Fore Quarters, fancy .....ccccccseccccces 
LeGS, FAMCY cccccccccccccccccccevccccccces 
GOO occ cecccescccccesersecccccocecee 
Chops, shoulder, per IbD........sesee+ 
Chops, rib and loin, per ID......ceeeeeeees 
Chops, Frenched, each .........s++++ eoeee 
Mutton. 
DO. cccvcnnddeestangenssoedsctesncerteers @16 
BteW co ccccecccce PPOPPTTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT @s 
GROUIESES ccccccccccoceccccccccccecocccesee @13 
Blind Quarters ...ccccccccccccccccccccccces @16 
Fore Quarter .....cccccccccccccccccccvces @12 
Rib and Loin: Chops ....ccccccccccccccves @20 
Shoulder Chops ....cccsccccccccccsccccces 2% 14 
Pork. 
Bae EOI cccccccdccoccceccsccteccocceses 18 @20 
Pork Chops .........- wk ebteeb ec coeeounee 20 @22 
Pork GROGIGSTS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccese @16 
Powk TOMES ccccccccccccvccccvcvcccccece @32 
Pork Butts .. @15 
Spare Ribs .. @12% 
Hock .cccccccce @ill1 
Pigs’ Heads @ 8 
Leaf Lard @18 
FiinG Quarters ....cccccccccccccccccccccce @20 
Fore Quarters ...cccccccccccccccccccccccce @14 
LOB cccccccccccccccccccessccccvcccscvcces 
Breasts 
Shoulders 
Cutlets cece eoccccccce 
Rib and Loin Chops eccccccccoceccece eevee 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Buet ..cccccces eocccccccccccccocccecoocs ° @ 6% 
TaNOW ccccccccccccccce eccccccces cosccoes @ 4% 
Bones, per cwt. ...... Cocceseces S0Es 60006 @ 1.00 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ibs. ccetescsegoceoe's vce @20 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......... @65 
Kips .ccecccccccecccccccoe covcccccecoe eee @16 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 











TANKAGE PRESSES » DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 

For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 

Vegetable Matter. 

houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., e e 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef, 
Prime native steers 
Good native steers 
Native steers, medium 
Heifers, good 


13 @18% 
12% @13 
12% @12% 





Nae beanie Unie busier meena 124% @12% 
GO acledire baad tie wen Bibs ses cdbae os ccinde 11%@12 
Film Quartera, cholee. .....cccvccscccccccces ‘sis 
Pore’ GRATE ‘GROSS. Sa vick cccccccsccccsse @11\% 
Beef Cuts. 
GO GI olan ee tdc secede ccccecsswene 11 @12 
ee ee | Soe en ey ree 12 @12% 
DE EES» avackes cacdaneeccevemeaceun @11% 
SEOGREES DN Leb cl sdeeiccotceesnurewes 8 @ 8% 
GONE PU: mereeenccrtaccenceestccoeboses @9 
Sl ME de beabenecbabaelesdutecessavs @12 
GOD TNE « omwwcccpcppeckevecnccesevses 12%@13% 


Cow Loins 





Pande eben cine -134%@15 
Steer Loins, Heavy F @19% 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 31 @34 
et =e @29 
| EE ner nto @11% 
NN NN, Wainsacieikencniicwscciasedacteus @15% 
GE GEE ctcewoseceaceccceseseveenes 

EME 1 c6Ghes tv ebaensvovesecdésee se ceweestes 

BE REIN IS Socpiclestqe ed vantzakoeucibtebed 10 
IED” SG wiiidss snd Sads-ocece® dase mirnenen 

CEE Keccthenednetcesessanceneeses 

Cow Ribs, Common, Light 

Cow Ribs, Heavy .......... 


OE Sy Ro deiencnedecerngcicedase 
Steer Ribs, Heavy 

















Loin Ends, steer, native ..........ssceeee 
eS eee eh 
Hanging Tenderloins ..........c.seeeseeees 
Flank Steak ....... eeccccccccoce 
Wee GROMER occ Sccccccicscceses 

Beef Offal. 
IN is cciieieaadimins~eetenninire @ 
SEE « Redbetacncdecocssoneée Keeueene oes T%H@ 8 
WORD . aeedvcccoccccvesesctcosesstewsnes @17 
GUUNONED, ccd oscceccdcoccesceccce socese 80 @35 
Oh. 45 Edeies sr asdctentessaewess 6 @7 
2 SI 6 a occcck nas ocetenvenee @ 3% 
Puceh Wrige, TH. G. cccvccccscccccccecseccve @ 5% 
BENE. wwrsesednct stescosbtvwhscesessenee @ 8% 
HidmeyS, COCR occccccccccccvcoscccesesecos T%@ 8 

Veal. 

Beaty GCeenes, Veal .ccscccsccccsscccs .-.12%@18 
BD IED Giro sie sosiresendssnabamenas @13% 
Ge RB RESAS RE a @15 
MG GEE 6 vaccacccenieceseeisoveneties @17 
IN) MES Lies ohana ks bee niteneeaewnaees @l11 
ON TI een occa dincddecbedaarsecieneen @13 

Veal Offal. 
Brains, each ......... Savesveereees éteeesis T%4@ 8% 
TONED “ccwsnccacesecescceseveesenets @55 
PURGE. ccecesesvccocccevve eccceccee eoccece @50 
TEOGED,. GOT cvcccvccevccescecccccecceceess 25 @30 

Lambs. 
eet TE . cb sb.cnkes ivewdwessestioscceccecs @15 
Round Dressed Lambs @i16% 
ek ee ee a @17% 
Pl EY SEs cco ciscwaecewwedeeees @13% 
Caul DRMD BOCED « cccccccccvecececesecece @12 
he), ie I SIE a0 esr cccneasaseewses @i9 
Se 05.000 cee ccsccnbcsncees @15 
EMD “FORBES, GRE cvccccccccccccscccs e @4 
TS ee @ 1% 
Medium Sheep @12% 
Good Sheep .........+.- @13 
Medium Saddles @15 
BOGE TD 6. 5.0:0:6.0060 600.55 588 cece sesvee @15% 
COU. TNE howe rew cc onweensescecseccseons @ll1 
BD TIE ween coment esuuissinseaeawe sets @10 
GUE. h&660r0'609 0-000 00000 ecelsbubwes @16 
SS Th evewo0db 00caaes<ecsbons eee @13 
ND IIs cin. swine accu owe ab oebo-cuminwae @ 9 
COD DORE: GUO cee cet ivcvivecocavees= @ 2% 
ee ere ee @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 

Ne ID  oe.c0sck cc esedves ence coesaoes 13 @13% 
PUG ND: Sncccccccunt terns eeetsdowsonaen 15% @16% 
EE BA decccveccevicrenceseeretoeneans e 11% 
TEE, (ditchuctvcesosaweeeseouneueubes @ 
Ty BED U paereteewte+eedempaoedeneans @11% 
y's arb asa-esassckbesannsbeeweeeeoned @14%4 
HOOKS 2 nccccccccccsvcscccces oe @ 9 
TERS cancccsceeeeeses ee @ 9% 
Extra Lean Trimmings @li1 
WEEE. hdcch eeGnercnsseugeveueetbeus oueepe @ 8 
CE. ccdeoosdwccncecestonegee éececenehes @ 6 
Pe DURE - ecigcecececcceces wosecceveseses @ 3% 
Pigw “TeRES wccccccccccccccvccccccccccese @ 6 
TED hkckcececcccoccesencaveucs eee @9 
Blade Meat ...... @10 
Cheek Meat ...cccccvcccccccccccescccccces @9 
Hog livers, per Ib. @ 3 
Meck BORGO wcecceuc @4 
Skinned Shoulders @12% 
PON PGE ccoccecscvcesccsevevcccessese @ 8 
Pork BiGnege, POF ID... cccccccceccescccsece 4@6 
Peek DORE i cccccqecvewseteveveccecsete 10 @12 
Bip Bemes . ccvvcccccccsccosvesccccessooee @ 6 
TE | caved very said coenetenueearanus 6 @ 6% 
Brains @ 6% 
Beckfat @l11 
Hams @17T% 
Calas 18 
Bellies @17T% 
Shoulders 12% 

SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna .........sseee0. @10% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings... @10 













ONE. ER. vicc te paededisaeenesaeeetss @12% 
POND | on vee ca cetabawunecovesesces @11% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese............ @10 
PERS. chbtipas Peas <e tela ghe sass caseneeest @l4 
SE, OE os d's ol wee UA Sw lea6 cee h5,6 @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine @15% 
New England Sausage................ @16 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage......... @16% 
Special Compressed Ham ............+2+00% @16% 
WOCUNOT BOMUAFO occ ecw ss cedvvsvccesece @14% 
Zoneless Butts in casingS...............+. @23% 
Cee Ue OM COGN, 6 Fenced cscceoeses @18% 
PONE NS oo Sao eecaccciestoesesees say @i2 
a A ee @1% 
Country Smoked Sausage @i4 
I IID 06:0 9:60: 065 054 666 Fine 0 00:0 6:80:9 @16 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link a11% 
Pork Sausage, short link............ @12 
Boneless: Pigs’? Feet... .cccscsccsvcvccecess @9g 
TARCHOOW BOM] 2... ccesccceveccvevesccccves @15% 
Dellcatenten FORE ..cccccccccccccvcccveve @16% 
pS Tr Ter irre @lij 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C. (01d).........-eeeeee @24 
German Salami (mew) ..cccccccsccccsecee @22 
Italian Salami 
Holsteiner ........ 
Mettwurst, New 
Farmer 




















Smoked Sausage, 15 
Smoked Sausage, .25 
Bologna, 1-50 .... 50 
Bologna, 2-20 ... .00 
Frankfurt, 1-50 75 
Frankfurt, 2-20 25 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, In 200-Ib. barrels........... $10.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 7.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........ - 8.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............. —— 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 84.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per dos. 
1 Ib., 2 doz. to case......... eoeesedsoceccococee Qunee 
2 Ibs., 1 or 2 doz. to case........+0+. ccccccce 4.290 
6 Ibs., 1 doz. to case........+0+- peccccovcces SOyae 
14 lbs., % doz. to case.........004- evcccece OUO0 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
2-02. jars, 
4-oz. jars, 
8-oz. a, 
16-02. jars 
2, 5 and 10- 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels...... oe —Q— 
Bs TES (ih cate ais endieses direwe wees @18.00 
Pretend Bete Wel onc ccvccececcscccseceess —a— 
Matra Moers Week ...cccccccoccccecccesees —a— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.).........006+ —@— 
TE SN nc aeie nso cciestte ees edqaeesess @21.00 
Ne CS 05 io she ae Slee = vanderewses @21.00 
2 a a” Sere eer eee @22.00 
Family Back Port ........sceecceecceceee @23.50 
OOUE US. °S n-gee cs 0000456 ek0 04s cine te enes @17.50 
LARD. 
Pure leaf. kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @13 
NE SOE “bicaleo keene ces hecenenae cance @12 
ROCE- SUITES, COB o sec cccvcccases @ 8% 
re ae eee @ 8% 
Cooking oil. per gal., in barrels.......... @54 
Barrels, Yc. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 


tierces; tubes and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to Ic. over 
tlerces. 


Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ 138 @14 
BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 
CREO cccccceses Vodeesdhdioreseebeepeseeee 15% @19% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 


Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg..........eeeeeee @13% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg............ceeeee @13% 
Rib Bellies, 184720 avg@.........-ceeeevees @13% 
Fat Back, 22@U4 QVB. 2.0 ccscccccccccceses a@i11y 
Rt a rrr erie @11\% 
Clear Plates ...ccccccccccesccccccscccsvcce @10% 
TE bo Sawidc canteen aes eebsseccdds2ones es @ 9% 


Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





Hams, 12 IDS. aVG.....cccecccesccccsccees @18\% 
Hams, 16 206. AUB. cccscoccecccccovccccece . 18 
Skinned Hams ....ccsccccccccvsecccscccce @18% 
Calas, 4@6 IDS., AVE... eee eeeeereeeeees e @12% 
Calas, 6@12 IDS., AVE.....-s.eeeeeeeescede @12 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 ee @13% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy .....-....-eeeeeee @26 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg.... @18s 
Wide, 6@8 aveg., and strip. 3@4 avg...... @21 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.. @15% 
Dried Beef Sets .......+- Jo c's ebeesee cbve os @21 
Dried Beef Insldcs .....+ss-seeveesceercees @24 
Dried Beef Knuckles ......-.eeeeeesceenes @22 
Dried Beef Outsides .......-... sa nese ++. -18%@19 
Regular Bolled Hams ....--seeecsceescees @25 
Smoked Boiled Hams ....--seseeeeeeeeees @26 
Boiled Calas ........ ° ° @19% 
Cooked Loin Rolls ..... ok @27 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders ............. ccece @19% 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 














Rounds, per set ..ccccccccccsccccccccccess @1s8 
Export Bounds ..cccccccccccccscccsccccecs @23 
Middles, per Get. .cccccccccccccccccces ove @76 
Beef bungs, per plece .......sceeessecesoes @20 
Beef weasands ....... > @s 
Beef bladders, medium........... oe @45 
Beef bladders, small, per “dos... seeracue @6 
Hog casings, ‘tree of St * Sei i Oes ocece eee @70 
Hog middles, per set .....ssccececesseeees @i2 
Hog bungs, export .......csccccceseeesess —Q— 
Hog bungs, large mediums...........+++++ @10 
Hog bungs, prime ....cscccccccccseccceees @T7 
Hog bungs, DATTOW ....cecccccececceccese & 
Imported wide sheep casings.............- 80 
Imported medium wide sheep casings..... ° @70 
Imported medium sheep casings ‘ oe6 Qn 
Hog stomachs, per plece........eseeseeeee @4 


FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit 





Hoof meal, per unit. 

Concentrated tankage 

Ground tankage, 12%..........sesee% 

Ground tankage, 11%.........s.ceees 

Ground tankage, 8 and 25%.......... @2.50 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.......... @2.35 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%.......... 19.00@20.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton..........+++++-24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............-20. ‘iy 74 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........250.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, per tom.......sessesseses pays 28.50 
Hoofs, striped, per ton. - 38.00 .08 
Hoofs, white, per oa eo 

















Flat shin bones, 40 1 en per ton.. 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. ay., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Skulis, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 27.00@ 28.50 
LARD. 
ee UONES.. CUI, (5.6500 50c05000ese00ar 10.97@11.02 
ce ETT eee Cr @10 
Eg SOE ES PELE epee Nee WS pen @10% 
CORE. cohckcasevkesaswecenioeteskue 1%@ & 
PONS PD onc ence secevenessshhkreeses 114%@ 11% 
STEARINES 
EE Oe NE ST Poe PPT ET @i1 
SG MAE) dc ecnennecbkendecet euewsesevns 10 @10% 
Mutton 10 @10% 
, eee -8 @ 8% 
GEORG, FEW oc ccccrccccccevcccvcovcscnes 5R@ 5% 
OE: bMS p ves iesnnte tenctesuecvaaee 6%@ 7 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces...71 @73 
fe er eer 66 @68 
i i ee i | rrr 58 @60 
INO. BD BOPO GD ccc ccccctcsccccccecccoccend 52 @54 
Ne, B°UaeE GE. ceccecascccecseccetcvveceens 50 @52 
TOG GE, GRR a ecccccctvccrwccerwacscons 114¥a@1y% 
Sy UNS, IE 910.5 '65-00 04006 on petuyeunsieon 10% @11 
GSO. BONER cnc vccccccccccvccccccdsvecesees 10 @l1 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, bbis.. ..66 @T2 
Acidless tallow oils,. bbIs........... --60 @62 
We le PEF cveies tes.2 oSGch a0 08.00 thee 5.00@5.05 
er a ae a rere ee ee 6%@ 6% 
TALLOWS 
BED. cca esc ccieues es ouadiaetntetenusan 8 @8% 
I MIN? wiainccdket-090's 04400 tease beeaaae 7%@ 7% 
ae a Se ere se oe ee 65% @ 6% 
DI TI i nico rnb Seb eich gwd eeinis 6% TH 
Oe RT er tire ee een 6B%@ 65 
>... Ce i Se ee rr 5AU4@ 5% 
ae er ree 6 @ 6% 
GREASES 
WPIOR, GIB. .0:cin.ccwencscecegectecetnde oss 65 @ 6% 
Lo ee en rrr 6%@ 6% 
eek le ore 54@ 6% 
BORE ce cocvcvccvcveccccvcccsedeseccoesvece 5%@ 5% 
Crackling . 5%@ 5% 
errr - 54%4@ 5% 
| ES 5%@ 5% 
Sieh 0 8's 0:6:8'0:0.0:6.5.0:0:0:058000 000 vs dew eeeF 4%@ 5 
Glue Stock 5%@ 5% 
Garbake STORE: oc cscccccccccciccveccccces 3%@ 4 
I, IP oioicenc ccc sucee west epesnnet 19% @20 
Glycerine, GyRaMGe” oon cc csc vevesectces 19%4@20 
GRyGetiNs, -CYUGE GERD ..ncccedciccvcccvves 18%@14 
GIFCOTIRG,.- COMING occ cccccccnccececeeersces 15% @15% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
Be Te Re; kat oe ova ccsk cewecedesuantees 4814 @49 
ee Oe reer rer rr 7° @47% 
Soap stock, bbls., ¢oncen., 62@65% Ly a... 2%@ 2 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. &@...... 1.35@1.40 
COOPERAGE. 
AGh pork DAFTElG oi. cccicccsecccocceses 90 @ 92% 
Oak pork barrels ..........+.+0+ occevee 1.07 @1.10 
Lar thSPOSS.. vcccciccvccedssccccsscocces 1.35 @1.87% 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre 
Boracie acid, crystal to powdered .. 


> Sree ee ee Terre ee rere eres) 


Sete were areas eeesesenee 


5 
coeveee- 
4 


Sugar— 
White, clarified .. 
Plantation, granulated . 
Yellow, clarified 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Bi ie ibs vinta so RR 
Bnglish packing, in bags, TB. cecccseccece = 
Michigan, granulated, car tte, per ton........ 
Michigan, medium, car lot, per ton.......... 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs. 25@sx bimene eavedan 1.0 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Livestock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, April 16. 
Muddy feed-lots were responsible for Mon- 
day’s excessive run of 27,000 cattle, and the 
trade rules 10@1l5c., and in some cases 20c. 


lower. The heavy supply consisted princi- 
pally of steers, including a goodly proportion 
that possessed both weight and fat, the ex- 
treme top of the trade being $9.10, as com- 
pared with the cattle at $9.20 per cwt. we 
sold a week ago. Tuesday’s run of 3,800 
cattle met with a rather slow demand, but 
prices were unchanged from Monday’s level 
of values. Wednesday’s run of cattle was lib- 
eral, being estimated at 16,000, making a 
total of 47,000 head for the first three days 
of the week, as compared with 46,000 for the 
same period a week ago. Wednesday’s trade 
ruled steady on prime beeves and one drove, 
weighing close to 1,500 lbs. sold at $9.25 per 
ewt., but on everything under choice to prime 
grades the market ruled weak to 10c. lower. 
and in a general way shows 25c. per ewt. 
decline for the week on everything but the 
best cattle. 

The liberal receipts of cattle this week 
have included but a small percentage of 
butcher stuff, and the trade on that class of 
cattle has been well sustained, and is strong 
and active on everything but canners and 
cutters, and while about steady they are a 
little harder to move than other grades, 
notably the common to good beef cows selling 
from $5.25@6.25 per ewt., which class is com- 
paratively the best sellers at present, as they 
are very scarce, the majority of the receipts 
of cows consisting of good fat stuff. 

Notwithstanding receipts of hogs have been 
moderate the past few days, values have de- 
clined sharply, as we anticipated they might, 
and no doubt prices will work still lower 
during the next few weeks. Attention has 
been called to the big loss in the hog crop 
by the government report recently published. 
The advance of $2 per ewt. in prices during 
the past few months was no doubt the result 
of this shortage. With a run of 27,000 
Wednesday the market ruled 10@15c. lower 
again, with the bulk of the good to choice 
light going at $9@9.10; light butchers prin- 
cipally around $9@9.05; medium and heavy 
butchers at $8.90@8.95; sows in small 
bunches around $8.50. 

Sheep and lambs struck another snag with 
the opening of the week, and today (Wednes- 
day) finds prices all along the line from 35@ 
50c. per cwt. lower than last week’s close. 
With stock at so high a level it seems to be 
easy to block the channels of trade, and then 
again the free-wool talk in Washington and 
juggling with tariff conditions in general 
seems to at least have a temporary effect on 
the situation. The spread between wooled 
and clipped stock is narrowing daily. There 
is but little activity in the trade today 
(Wednesday), but as prospects indicate light 
supplies the market will likely soon regain 
the loss of the past few days. We quote: 
Wooled—Good to prime wethers, $6.75@7.10; 
fat ewes, $6.50@6.65: poor to medium ewes, 
$5.50@6: culls, $3.50@5; good to choice 
lambs. $8.60@8.90: poor to medium, $8@8.25; 
culls, $5.50@7. Clipped—Fat wethers, $6.40@ 
6.65; fat ewes. $6@635; poor to medium 
ewes, $5.25@5.75: culls. $3.50@4.50; good to 
choice lambs. $7.60@7.90: poor to medium 
lambs, $6.75@7.40; culls, $5@6. 


———o—_—_ 


ST. LOUIS 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., April 16. 
With cattle receipts for the week ending 
today amounting to approximately 11,500 
head, beef steer values have ruled 10@25c. 
lower than the close of last week. Heifers 
have been generally steady throughout the 
week. Cows, however, are quoted as 10@15c. 
lower than last week. Quotations are as 
follows: Choice to prime steers, $8.75@9; 


good to choice, $8.25@8.75; medium to good, 
$7.75@8.25; common to medium, $7@7.75; 
choice to prime yearlings, $8.75@9; fair to 
good, $8.25@8.75; fancy cows, $7.50@8; good 
to choice cows, $7@7.50; medium grades, 
$6.25@6.75; canners and cutters, $3.85@6; 
fancy bulls, $7@7.75; good bulls, $6.25@6.75; 
sausage bulls, $5.50@6.25; calves of all kinds, 
$6@9. 

Steady prices have ruled throughout the 
week on the quarantine side. Choice to 
prime Texas and Oklahoma steers, $7.50@ 
8.50; good to choice, $6.25@7.50; medium to 
good grass steers, $6@7.40; good to choice 
cows, $5.50@6.50; medium to good, $5@6; 
bulls, $4.25@6.60. 

Hog receipts amounted to approximately 
40,500 head. The top for the week was $9.40, 
which is about 5c. higher than the top for 
last week. Since Monday prices have been 
on a decline, and today are quoted 35c. lower 
than Monday’s best prices. The bulk for the 
week has ranged from $8.90@9.35. Today’s 
market is quoted as follows: Mixed and 
butchers, $8.85@9.05; good heavy, $8.90@9; 
rough, $8.40@8.75; lights, $8.90@9.05; pigs, 
$7@8.75. 

The approximate number of sheep on the 
market this week was 11,400. Since the 
cpening lambs have been selling on a lower 
basis, and are today quoted at 50c. lower 
than last week, with a top today of $8.80 on 
some Colorado lambs. Mutton sheep are 
quoted at from 25@35c. lower than last week, 
with a top of $7. Quality has not been very 
good, and trading was slow during each ses- 
sion. Spring lambs brought from 10@12. The 
following are the quotations: Choice to prime 
native and Colorado lambs, $8.50@8.80; me- 
dium to good, $7.50@8.50; muttons, $5.50@ 
7; yearlings, $7.50@8; culls and bucks, $3@ 
6.25. 
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KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, April 15. 

A supply of 9,500 cattle yesterday, in con- 
junction with a heavy run at Chicago, weak- 
ened the cattle trade, and a supply of 12,000 
head here today had to sell weak to 10c. 
lower. Heavy steers are in most disfavor, 
though one load of big ones brought $8.75 to- 
day. Yearlings brought up to $8.85 today, 
and odd head of prime heifers brought $9 
yesterday. Handy weight steers move freely 
at prices almost as good as last week at the 
close. Nebraska has had large numbers of 
cattle here yesterday and today, most of them 
handy weight steers at $8@8.40, a range of 
$8@8.55 getting the bulk of all the native 
steers. Butcher grades are holding up well, 
fully in line with any other class of killing 
cattle, though a break on them has been pre- 
dicted for some weeks. Most of the native 
cows bring $6@7.40; native heifers, $7.25@ 
8.40; bulls, $6.25@7.25; veal calves, $8@ 
9.50. Quarantine territory has shipped mod- 
erately this week, largely fed stuff from north- 
ern Oklahoma, a few from northern Texas, 


nothing from the grass country in south 
Texas. Steers sold largely at $7@T.75. 
Sugar mills in the West have also been 


slack shippers this ‘week, a few lots of good 
heavy steers at $8.15@8.40, comprising the 
offerings. 

Hogs met a Waterloo today, sales 10@15c. 
lower, and late sales off 25 cents in some 
cases. Receipts today 18,000 head; top, 
$9.12%; bulk of sales, including the weak 
late market, $8.75@9.05. Hog supplies will 
be irregular this month, dependent upon 
weather conditions in the country. When 
field work is possible receipts are apt to run 
light, and price gains will be in order. 

Sheep and lambs are coming freely, the 
big end of the run from Colorado feed lots. 
Sheep are holding up strong, wethers, $7.25; 
ewes, $6.50@6.90; yearlings, $8.85; woolled 
animals in each case. Clipped stock is 
scarce, a few wethers and yearlings coming 
at $6.50; lambs at $7.50; goats, $4@4.60. 
Lambs are weakening yesterday and today, 
top lambs today, $8.70; others at $8.25@8.60. 





April 19, 1913. 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., April 15, 1913. 

The cattle market last week started out 
by breaking sharply on Monday and Tues- 
day, and later on recovering the decline, so 
that at the close of the week prices were 
steady with the close of the previous week. 
This week’s market has opened up in the 
same way, breaking sharply yesterday and 
today. In fact, today’s market on beef steers 
is 15@25c. lower than last week’s close. On 
the other hand, cows and heifers, which 
have for weeks back been in especially good 
demand, have remained practically steady, 
and the same can be said of feeding cattle. 
Choice to prime beeves are bringing $8.40@ 
8.65, with fair to choice $7.90@8.40, and com- 
mon to fair $7.40@7.90. A good many fair 
to choice yearlings are — around $7.40@ 
8.30. Receipts are quite liberal, running 
about the same as last year. The total last 
week footed up over 15,000 head, while for 
the two days this week almost 10,000 head 
were received. 

The hog market, which scored an advance 
of 20c. last week, has received a severe set- 
back this week, the advance being practically 
all wiped out yesterday and today. The 
break was caused by liberal receipts, which 
gave packers an opportunity. Receipts last 
week amounted to over 38,000 head, and for 
the two days this week 23,000 head have been 
received. The bulk of the hogs today sold 
at $8.70@8.85, with an extreme top of 
$8.871,. There is a feeling that receipts of 
hogs will show a decided decline as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to permit farmers 
to begin plowing and seeding of grain. 

Sheep and lambs flew high last week, old 
sheep and ewes being quoted 50c. higher, 
with lambs 15@25c. higher. Unusually heavy 
receipts caused a break of 10@15c. on lambs 
and 15@25c. on sheep at the beginning of the 
present week. As a rule, the feeling among 
sheep men is bullish, although sharp breaks 
are to be expected as receipts become ex- 
cessive. The total receipts of sheep last 
week amounted to 40,900 head, and for the 
two days this week 19,000 head have arrived 
at the yards. Fair to choice lambs are 
quoted at $8.35@8.90, with yearlings at $7.50 
@8; old wethers, $6.75@7.30; ewes, $6.40@ 
6.90. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS ] “4 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending April 12, 1913: 


CATTLE. 
CREPES 6 vdcvcccis cocesccecesteccescccegedeee 
Kansas City 
QOMORR ccccccsccccccedecccccsecvecccesacesoces 
Bast St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 
Sioux City . 
South St. Paul ... 
New York and Jerse 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 













Tere eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee) 





Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Joseph 
East St. Louis 
a eer Ts errr er rr 
Sioux City 
DE ci deneGeakec;Senhe anv daeetegeeneyeeue 
Cedar Rapids 
SE OE ac ki sce ccccecoecetancapeceedes 
New York and Jersey City 
Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh 

TRGRUGD © 06 tie vicicce vedt cvevoeccedvecclsuapaogien 
SHEEP 

SNS pb be hSbsds 6 oebsc cs eavccccs sheeecnens 65,486 

SD dena tne pen cabeeneoe see cnr anki 41,580 

MEE. Radcenecneicdcecavcesesesetsioesoceceum . 

St. Joseph 6,909 

East St. Louis 

| POPC C Ee 

Sioux City 

South St. E 

New York and Jersey’ City...........ccceceee 31,633 

Philadelphia .......5.- Rad «Ud prog's oe cemep op cam 11,275 

os A is ee ee ke Wide 2,811 

Denver 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, April 18.—Market firm; West- 
ern steam, $11.50; Middle West, $11.30@ 
11.40; city steam, 114%,@114¢e.; refined, Con- 
tinent, $11.80; South American, $12.35; 
Brazil, kegs, $12.35; rer sats 814 @814c. 


Marseilles Oils, 

Marseilles, April 18.—Sesame oil, fabrique, 
—; edible, ; copra oil, fabrique, 112% 
fr.; edible, 125 fr.; peanut oil, fabrique, 75 
fr.; edible, 95 fr. 





Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, April 18.—(By Cable.)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 147s. 6d.; pork, prime mess, 
105s.; shoulders, square, 57s.; New York, 
54s.; picnic, 50s.; hams, long, 74s.; American 
cut, ‘Ts. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 66s. 6d.; 
long clear, 68s.; short backs, 62s. 6d.; bel- 
lies, clear, 68s. Lard, spot prime, 56s. 9d.; 
American refined in pails, 58s. 3d.; 28-Ib. 
blocks, 57s. Lard (Hamburg), 56 marks. 
Tallow, prime city, 33s. 9d.; choice, 37s. Tur- 
pentine, 30s. 6d. Rosin, common, 13s. Cheese, 
Canadian finest white, new, 6ls. 6d.’ Tallow, 
Australian (London), 33s. 3d.@39s. 9d. 


——— > —— 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

The market was again firm with the better 

tone in hogs and good speculative demand. 
Stearine. 

The market continued quiet with prices 

quoted unchanged. 
Tallow. 

The market was again quiet, but showed 
a steady tone. City tallow was quoted nomi- 
nally 6%c., with last sale 614c., and specials 
7 3-16¢. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was again excited and strong 
with prices at further high levels on the 
strength of crude oil and reports of good de- 
mand. 

Market closed with a sharp reaction under 
heavy speculative profit-taking. Sales, 30,000 
bbls. Spot oil, $7.07@7.15. Crude $6 nom. 
for all sections. Closing quotations on fu- 
tures: April, $7.08@7.12: May, $7.06@7.07; 
June, $7.09@7.11; July, $7.11@7.12; August, 
$7.14@7.15; September, $7.15@7.16; October, 
$6.90@6.95; November, $6.70@6.73; good off 
oil, $6.95@7.05; off oil, $6.75@6.95; red off 

$6.40@7; winter oil, $7.25@8; summer 
white, $7.20@8 


fe — 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, April 18.—Hog market 15c. higher. 
Bulk of prices, $9.10@9.20; light, $8.90@9.25 
mixed, $8.85@9.25; heavy, $8.65@9.20; rough 
heavy, $8.65@8.80; Yorkers, $9.20@9.25; pigs, 
$6.90@9.10. Cattle market steady. Beeves, 
$7.25@9.25; cows and heifers, $3.90@8.40; 
Texas steers, $6.75@7.90; stockers and feed- 
ers, $6.10@8.10; Westerns, $7@8.10. Sheep 
market strong; natives, $6@7.20; Westerns, 


$6@7.20; yearlings, $6.60@8.75; lambs, $6.75 
@9.25; Westerns, $6.75@8.75. 

Sioux City, April 18.—Hogs higher, at $8.65 
@8.80. 

“ Louis, April 18.—Hogs higher, at $9@ 
2.2 


Cleveland, April 18.—Hogs higher, at $9.15 
@9.30. 

Buffalo, April 18.—Hogs lower, with 5,600 
on sale; prices, $9.35@9.45. 

Kansas City, April 18.—Hogs higher at 
$8.10@9. 

St. Joseph, April 18.—Hogs strong, at $8.55 

9 


St. Paul, April 18.—Delayed. 
Louisville, April 18.—Hogs higher, at $8.50 
8.90. 


@8 
South Omaha, April 18.—Hogs higher, at 
$8.60 @8.90. 
Indianapolis, 
$9.10@9.20. 
Cudahy, April 18.—Hogs higher, at $8.55@ 
9.25. 


April 18.—Hogs ‘steady, at 


fe 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, April 12, 1913, 
are reported as follows: 


Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
2 rrr 6,894 6,400 8,102 
Bouter SCO. cicessesdcss 7,162 16,600 18,578 
ee, eee 6,717 13,000 20,169 
Dietin- GH ccccavadcrces 14,878 6,000 9,436 
Hammond Packing Co. 8,250 6,000 — 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 608 
Anglo-American Prov. C... 226 5, 000 


Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
Co., 5,200 hogs; 


3,200 hogs; Western Pemies 
Roberts & Oake, 2,700 hogs; Miller 





& Hart, 2,500 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,600 
hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 4,300 hogs; others, 4,900 
hogs. 
Kansas City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ........0-- 3,690 11,582 10,088 
Fowler Packing Co........ 1,115 ° 2,751 
ie We. IR Sa cenceececess 3,270 7,080 6,536 
et Se eee eee ene 3,454 8,484 11,184 
Cudahy Packing Co 2,665 5,967 5,973 
Se Be are 3,612 6,593 5,022 
fe 179 353 26 
Independent Packing Co., 809 cattle; John Morrell, 
29 cattle; Sinclair Packing Co., 83 cattle; St. Louis 


Dressed Beef Co., 66 cattle; United Dressed Beef Co., 





93 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 64 cattle. 
Omaha, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mattie :& Oe. ccccccccvcas 1,994 5,235 4,656 
ot See 2,859 8,111 10,171 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,604 8,686 7,580 
ee Serre 2,620 10,172 10,018 
WE OE i bee ccccees eee iy 
a PPE eT ks 1,423 were 
Lincoln Packing Co....... 128 6 aoe 
Morrell & Ce. .cccssicces 57 27 eee 
South Omaha Packing Co... 37 3 eo0 
Sinclair & Co., 84 cattle; Kohrs Packing Co., 865 
hogs. 
St. Louis, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. 1,572 4,441 2,392 
Swift & Co. 1,&72 5,420 2,118 
Armour & Co. 2,154 5,47 2,028 
St. Louis D. B. Co. ...... 1,244 1,581 51 
Independent Packing Co... 1,075 —_ one 
East Side Packing Co..... 228 1,710 
Beles. Packing OG.  ..ccscee cae 1,084 
Heil Packing Co. ........ 10 433 
Carondelet Packing Co.... Swe 76 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 6 69 
St. Joseph. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bwift & Co. ...cccccveses 1,700 9,145 6,657 
Morris & O0. ..cccccccces 1,350 4,897 1,494 
Hammond & Co. ......... 1,200 4,953 2,376 
United Dressed Beef Co., 126 cattle; St. Louis 
Dressed Beef Co., 36 cattle. 
Sioux City. 
Cattle. om. Sheep. 
Armour & CO, ..ccccccsece 1,212 825 ong 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 1 6.545 
Swift & Co. ...cccccccess 1,099 
Layton Packing Co., 941 Sante Dubuque Packing 


Co., 263 hogs; R. Hurni, 71 cattle; Des Moines Pack- 
ing Co., 57 cattle; Blasius & Co., 50 cattle; Statter 
& Co., 47 cattle; Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 31 cattle; 
J. L. Brennan & Co., 31 cattle; Morrell Packing Co., 
26 cattle; regular dealers, 1,792 cattle; country 
buyers, 1,870 cattle. 








WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. Complete 
Packing Plants designed and built. Old Plants overhauled, enlarged 
or redesigned. Highest economy in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1913. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
So rrr te bist Wa 200 6,941 8,000 
Mamas CRY cs cvectvevcse 300 1,243 1,000 
Omahs . cocceccccccse peccee 100 3,877 1,000 
SS Ore eee nape 175 3,101 
Oh Se wanetevnsee owe 1,800 
BleUK GR cccsccccccccese 300 2,300 200 
GE, FOR secctvascses veces 200 2,000 
Oklahoma City ........... 100 200 
WORE WEtR, cccccciccecsee 1,300 3 
Milwaukee 
DOBVET ...ccccevecccscceseses 
Louisville 50 
Cudahy 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 1,500 
Cleveland 100 
DUES sieccinegasedeiceses 3,600 
New York 2,077 
Chicago 000 20,000 
Mame Ge ccccecaccedss 9,000 2,890 14,000 
CUE hi esbecevddivcccs 5,609 16,000 
St. Louis 7,760 2,600 
St. Joseph 5,800 8,800 
Sioux City 3,000 300 
St. Paul 3,600 1,800 
Oklahoma City ........... 1,500 2,000 
hn ee 5,000 2,000 4,000 
MURWOUNGR ccccccccccccdes 1,200 630 
DONE asecisvccccsieesces 500 300 200 
MIEN ctictevexcpiasece 1,900 2,900 700 
WEED cccccccccvcceecoce 221 
rer ere rere 700 2,000 
a Pr ene 2,800 5,500 6,500 
CIE, ois 6008. 5554000100 1,145 3,032 389 
re 700 4,000 ,000 
WD. Naser cewneeseccens 3,400 14,000 13,000 
DOW, TION hve sinw is icsenvn 3,031 6,784 12,451 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1913. 

CR i cninnuieaeea’sar 3,500 17,232 12,000 
MOONS OME isis scice desc 11,000 19,310 8,000 
DE isewns Gewese iceseeee 5,000 17,127 6,000 
i SN da acebeeeebaales 4,300 14,509 4,300 
hi ED: SSecapesehansbue 2,100 10,200 3,500 
EE ee 1,600 4,000 600 
Oe es eee 2,300 4,5 100 
as 1,000 2,500 
UE ED since cconaens es 2,400 1,000 1,500 
Milwaukee 2,096 
Louisville 412 
DOE - cevccccccvcdiovcss 300 
CE sawewseewes 1,800 
Wichita z 1,981 
Indianapolis 1,500 5,000 
Pittsburgh 5,000 1,500 
Cincinnati 226 1,767 287 
Cleveland 60. 2,000 1,200 
WG in biskcivviwevearsss 250 4,000 4,000 
ae eee 888 1,000 2,176 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1913. 
ee oer ere 5,000 24,466 20,000 
Be TE. cwceccscccens 6,700 12,446 6,000 
EE prince teasidecn seen 10,456 9,000 
St. Louis 11,136 8,000 
St. Joseph . 5,500 8,200 
Sioux City . 5,000 200 
St. Paul 4,000 100 
Oklahoma City ........... 500 2,000 
ee TED. 5.06 kcSecciseses 3,500 200 500 
rn eee 25 5,625 
PIG sib sicvedvenccceee 300 600 400 
BOGIES  scccctibevesasews ,600 
DOTETEE ww esedeccegeretcce 2,500 
Cudahy .cccccvcvccscoesee 600 
ee 3,034 
ee ,000 
i eee 4,000 1,500 
2... eer 526 2,141 305 
OUND a viviewcdcceccceseus 150 2,000 4,000 
Cleveland  ..ccccrcccreseres 100 2,000 1,200 
ee 2,440 6,024 6,783 

THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1913. 
MIN, icin ereaaisee ee ane'es ,500 18,000 12,000 
Re GD datactewctscs 2,500 6,500 8,700 
GG co ccesectweceveceese 6,700 
is a c0cee ara eenes 1,400 6,500 8,500 
BE, SOORM ccc dh cecvwie eevee 6,100 
MRO PE Lr ee 5,000 
es Se 2,000 
PETLWOERG. ©. 0:0:8:6070:0:0:0 68-00 3,839 
SEED 05454 Vane Gaasnisie 2,094 
DE”. dns :énS04 eee te bans 4,500 
CREE n.ddieek bes5 4 aeahew re 650 
WE» nd ekcecesecviecsecs 2,023 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Cincinnati 954 325 
Cleveland 1,500 
eee eee 2,500 7,000 
New York 1,281 2,448 

FRIDAY, APRIL = 1913. 

REE ee ee 9,000 5,000 
Re. TR we oiicciceaccee 700 3,500 2,000 
CD... awe ccidas doccecrenes 4,000 2,500 
ie. RL. Wag Gb bes end teben 4,500 250 
St. Joseph 2,000 1,500 
Sioux City 4,000 
Fort Worth 1,200 1,200 
St, Pat ..00 3,500 800 
GERSROUER.  cecepadoscowsens 1,000 
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Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

BOP WOME SS ccwiidnse cst 1,995 17,057 ’ 4,430 
Jersey City . +++++- 3,837 3,892 10,674 18,849 
Central Union . 2,493 683 12,074 — 
Lehigh Valley ; 2,788 402 4,451 — 
Scattering .......:.... — 144 2 4,760 
WOUND cvcpicces ++++-10,613 12,178 31,633 27,589 
Totals last week.. basweve -11,108 .981 31,505 21,124 
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Retail Section 


LEARN TO BE A BETTER BUSINESS MAN 


X—The Purpose of the Inventory 
By A. M. Burroughs.* 


[EDITOR’S 
articles by Mr, 
keeping a 


NOTE.—The tenth of the series of 

Burroughs explains the necessity of 
‘stock record’’ which will allow you to 
eheck up your inventories and know—all the time— 
the exact amount of stock on hand. Many retailers 
only guess at the amount of stock they carry. Their 
inventories are only rough estimates of the amount 
of goods which should be on the shelves. They don’t 
show the leaks through theft of goods from stock 
and overstocking of slow lines. 

It is true that most of the butcher’s stock is per- 
ishable, and he necessarily takes account of it daily. 
Nevertheless the method here suggested is one that 
he may well study and adapt to his nceds where he 


can.) 

“The inventory is to the stock record what 
counting the cash is to the cash register.” 

A clerk in a retail dry goods store sold 
half a dozen items to a customer for cash. 
As he was wrapping up the order he slipped 
ten yards of silk into the package. When 
he rang up the sale on the cash register it 
did not include the ten yards of silk. The 
cash register didn’t yell “murder,” and there 
was no record of the silk removed from 
stock. 

When the owner of the store counted his 
cash at night, he found in his cash register 
just the amount which the tape showed 
should be there. He thought his clerks were 
all honest. He never suspected anything to 
the contrary. Yet this one clerk was as 
crooked as the negro porter’s kinky hair. 

At least a dozen of the customers of the 
store always insisted upon being waited on 
by this one clerk. Apparently it was friend- 
ship and good salesmanship. In reality, in 
this case, it was—something else. These 
customers, apparently among the best cus- 
tomers of the store, came in almost every 
day. The amount of goods they took away 
unpaid for, and uncharged, however, much 
more than ate up the profit on the goods for 
which they paid. 

At the end of the year an inventory was 


taken. But the method of taking inventory 
in this store wasn’t designed to uncover 
crookedness. 


It was only designed to give 
the owner of the store a rough estimate of 
the amount of goods on hand. 

The inventory was not checked against 
the sales or purchases. No stock record was 
kept. 

About three years after this clerk was em- 
ployed the owner of the store decided that 
he should have a better bookkeeping system. 
Within a month after the complete system 
was put in operation the crookedness of the 
clerk was discovered. The loss was estimated 
at $5,000 a year through the dishonesty of 
this one clerk. 

The merchant now takes an inventory four 
times a year and keeps a stock record which 
enables him to check his inventories against 
the stock he should have on hand. 
tects him and his clerks. 

His purchase record shows him the exact 
amount of stock bought of each line and of 
each division in each line—shirts of different 
sizes, for instance. When goods are sent 


It pro- 





*Copyrighted, 


1912, by The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 


from the stock room into the store, 
amount is recorded in the stock book. 

At the end of three months when 
goods in the store are inventoried, the 
amount on hand in the store, and in the 
stock room, must balance with the stock as 
shown on the stock record. 

His new bookkeeping system department- 
izes his store in such a way that if any par- 
ticular line of goods was short he could at 
ence trace the shortage to the clerk who 
was in charge of that department. 

A druggist in a little Pennsylvania town 
who had never taken an inventory in the 
ten years he had been in business, got pinched 
for money and decided to check up his stock 
in the hope of raising money by a clean-up 
sale. 

He found $15,000 worth more goods on his 
shelves than he thought he had! 

He thought he was carrying about $10,000 
worth of stock. In reality, he was carrying 
$25,000 worth. He had kept no records that 
enabled him to know how much he had pur- 
chased; how much goods he had sold, or the 
amount of profits he had made. 

If his store had burned out before taking 
his inventory he would have been satisfied 
with $10,000 from the insurance companies. 
He would not have known that he was figur- 
ing himself out of $15,000. 

After he took his inventory he was so 
astonished at what he found that he decided 
to put in a system which would enable him 
to know exactly where he stood all the time. 
With an accurate system he was soon able 
to reduce the amount of stock he carried and 
tu make a great deal more money. The 
amount of capital released by the up-to-date 
methods enabled him to meet his bills and 
open another store. Now he conducts half a 
dozen stores. 

An inventory without a stock record af- 
fords no check against the which 
should show in the inventory. A stock rec- 
ord without an inventory affords no check 
against the theft of goods from stock. The 
inventory is to the stock record what the 
counting of cash is to the cash register. 

Running along from year to year without 
knowing what stock you have on hand is no 
more business-like than going along from day 
to day without knowing what money is in 
the cash drawer. 

Are you only guessing at the amount of 
stock you have on hand? Is your inventory 
only an estimate of the amount of goods you 
should have? 


the 


the 


goods 


Can you honestly say that you are able to 
make as much money out of your business 
without really knowing all there is to know 
about it, as you could make out of it if you 
did have the information at your fingers’ 
ends? Be honest with yourself. 





{The eleventh article in this entitled 
‘Weighing Employees,’’ will appear in an early issue 
of The National Provisioner on this page.] 


series, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Robert Raatz has engaged in the meat 
business on the corner of Main street and 
Michigan avenue, Owasso, Mich. 


French & Van Buren have succeeded to the 
meat business of Jay French at Mason, Mich. 

Mr. Porter, formerly of Rossville, has pur- 
chased the butcher shop of Abe Purcell at 
Holton, Kan. 

J. E. Beals is about to open a meat mar- 
ket in the Stabler building, Huron, Mich., 
which he recently purchased. 

Ol. Burris is about to engage in the meat 
business at Centerville, Kan. 

Leonard Pippin has purchased the meat 
market of J. A. Cobb at Roff, Okla. 

Tinsley & Dennis have purchased the City 
Meat Market at Blair, Okla. 

George Frazier has purchased the butcher 
shop of Cannon Brothers at Toronto, Kan. 

Al. Elliott has disposed of the University 
Meat Market at Lawrence, Kan., to Joe 
Wind. 

J. A. Jeffers has sold out his meat busi- 
ness at Beverly, Kan., to T. J. Hanwicks. 

J. C. Longley has disposed of his meat 
business at New Bloomfield, Kan., to J. E. 
Swearengen. 

Fred A. Bull has disposed of the Palace 
Meat Market at Spokane, Wash., to George 
B. Warren. 

Bert Vickery, of Stark & Vickery, Winona, 
has moved to Endicott, Wash., and taken 
charge of their local market. 

Sloan & Weibel have opened at Bur- 
lingame, Cal., as the “S. & W. Market.” 

W. C. Poore has engaged in the meat and 
grocery business at Stockton, Cal. 

J. E. Forseyth & Sons have engaged in the 
meat business at Peru. Neb. 

Rogers & Modrell have been succeeded in 
the meat business at McCook, Neb., by A. 
M. Bower. 

John Jeffery has sold out his meat mar- 
ket at Crab Orchard, Neb. 

Julius Nielson has purchased the Helm- 
bold meat business at Rushville, Neb. 

H. P. Claussen has sold out his meat mar- 
ket at Osceola, Neb., to Hanson & Frahm. 

H. M. Williams has purchased the butcher 
shop of O. C. Wiggins at Harrison, Neb. 

E. J. Kurkowski has engaged in the meat 
business at Minden, Neb. 

Burns Bros.. have been succeeded in the 
meat business at Gordon, Neb., by Frank 
Cilek. 

W. J. Rhinehart has purchased the Peo- 
ple’s Meat Market at Perry, N. Y. 

Coughlin & Company, Trenton, N. J., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 to deal in meats, groceries, provi- 
sions, ete., by F. Coughlin, J. Roth and I. 
Roth. 

Chas. Brown has opened a new meat mar- 
ket at Senton, Tex. 

Max Bownie has moved his meat market 
to new quarters at Globe, Ariz. 

A. D. Nace has closed his meat market 
at York, Pa. 

B. G. Reese has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of S. Benton at Grovetown, Ga. 

Geo. Philips has sold his meat market at 
Chester, Pa., to his brother Harry. 

The Forbes Meat Market at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been closed. 

Daniel Heet’s meat shop at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been damaged by fire. 

The Butchers’ Protective and Social Union, 
New Orleans, La., at its last meeting, elected 
officers to serve for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: Adam Schilling, president; Louis 
Hoth, vice-president; S. Tujaque, recording 
secretary; Chas. P. Apple, Sr., financial secre- 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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| Who Has the Best Day’s Record 


HA \ \ JHEN clerks become interested in knowing 
Hi _who has sold the most goods, you have 
furnished the best incentive for increased sales. 


HAI In addition to safeguarding every transaction, the National Cash 
HI Register gives a complete record of the work of eachclerk. He 
Hil knows that he positively receives credit for all the work he does. 


|| | This encourages industry honesty, carefulness and cultivates 
a friendly rivalry to sell more goods and increase your trade 


Investigate what a National Cash Register built for your size of store will do. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


tary; Frank Molitor, treasurer; Jules Dutrey, 
warden. Louis Hoth was also elected chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

H. Edwards has rented the meat market 
of I. D. Smith at Harriman, N. Y. 

The Taylor meat market at Marks, Miss., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

W. Kittredge will open a new meat market 
at Northfield, Vt. 

W. Sellers contemplates establishing a 
meat market at Duncanville, Pa. 

H. E. Smith bought the Geo, Baughman 


market at 1447 Sycamore street, Water- 
loo, Ia. 
The Santen Brothers meat market at 


Avery, Ia., was destroyed by fire. 

Chas. E. Cox, of Belfield, N. D., will open 
a butcher shop at Backus, Minn. 

J. B. Fuller bought the Swan Rodin meat 
market at Nevis, Minn. 

Foreclosure proceedings have been insti- 
tuted against the Mayne meat market at 
Wapello, Ia. 

L. Mailhes, one of the best known butchers 
at New Orleans, La., died at his home, 1030 
St. Claude street, last week. 

W. I. Terry & Co., butchers at Center Mor- 
iches, N. Y., have dissolver partnership, C. C. 
Trask retiring. The business will be con- 
tinued by W. I. Terry. 

G. W. Howard has engaged in the meat 
business at Sylacanga, Ala. 

weeny esr 


NEW YORK’S FOOD WASTE. 

From the monthly bulletin of the health 
department of the city of New York it ap- 
pears that supplies of foodstuffs were con- 
demned and destroyed during 1912 to the 
enormous amount of 23,950,321 pounds; 
nearly 12,000 tons. Assuming that this loss 
is a fair index of conditions throughout the 
country, New York’s health commissioner is 
moved to remark on its relation to the prob- 
lem of the cost of living. If such a sacrifice 
of food commodities could be materially re- 
duced in the future, the reasoning is that a 
reduction of living cost might be expected. 
Does a little figuring suggest that this con- 
clusion is reached too easily? Was the loss 
so grievous as the bare statement of 24,000,- 
000 pounds destroyed might induce us to sup- 
pose? That quantity is enough to maintain 
many communities for a whole year, to be 
sure, as the health commissioner takes pains 
to remind his fellow citizens. And any waste 
is always a sad kind of extravagance. But 
is this much of an annual waste for New 
York? When it is considered that the city 
has a population of 5,000,000, not to mention 
the host of transients, and that more than 
4,500,000,000 pounds of foodstuff are brought 
to its gates annually, the statement of the 
24,000,000 pounds withdrawn from sale and 
destroyed becomes less startling. It is less 
than five pounds per capita, less than a half 
pound a month per capita. It is perhaps one- 
half of one per cent. of all the food supply. 
Put that way the waste might not be so 
readily recognized by a cautious economist 
as an appreciable influence on living prices. 
—Providence Journal. 





J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


iM Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
-M “Bt Cork Cork 
J-M Hair Felt 


oar 
J-M Mineral Wool J-M Weathertite Paper 


rite us as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY 
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New York Section 


H. B. Collins, head of the produce depart- 
ment of Swift & Company, was in New York 
this week. 


The annual picnic of the Brooklyn branch, 
Master Butchers of America, will be held at 
Rockland Lake on Sunday, May 25. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York city for the week ending April 
12, 1913, averaged 12.52 cents per pound. 

Ex-Alderman Joseph Schloss is about to 
remove his retail meat business from its old 
location in the middle West Side to a new 
site in the Washington Heights section, on 
Broadway, near 106th street. 

Ludwig Baar, a Brooklyn wholesale butcher, 
died last Thursday at his home, No. 1214 De- 
catur street. He was born in Germany fifty- 
one years ago, came to Brooklyn in his youth, 
and is survived by a widow, three sons, and 
two daughters, 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
New York Butchers’ Calfskin Association will 
take place at Terrace Garden on the evening 
of Thursday, May 22. The usual 6 per cent. 
stock dividend will bé declared on that date, 
and the usual generous premium on No. 1 
skins may also be expected. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York 
has moved into its new headquarters in the 
Woolworth Building, No. 233 Broadway, its 
old quarters at Nos. 54-60 Lafayette street 
having been outgrown. The new headquarters 
occupy the greater part of the ninth floor of 
the Woolworth building, and they afford 
ample accommodations for the many activi- 
ties of the association. 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending April 12, 1913, 
by the New York City Department of Health: 
Manhattan, 3,235 lbs.; Brooklyn, 3,120 lbs.; 
Richmond, 120 lbs.; total, 6,475 lbs. Fish.— 
Manhattan, 8,780 lbs.; Bronx, 5 lbs.; total, 
8,785 lbs. Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 
1,597 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 71 Ibs.; total, 1,668 Ibs. 

Mrs. Rebecca S. Blumenthal, wife of the 
late Isaac Blumenthal, founder of the United 
Dressed Beef Company, and mother of the 
present president, Walter Blumenthal, and of 
Treasurer Irving Blumenthal, died at her 
home at the Ansonia on Tuesday of last 
week of pneumonia, after a brief illness, at 
the age of 62 years. She had been in the 
best of health, and her sudden taking off was 
a profound shock to her wide circle of 
friends. In common with her late husband 
Mrs. Blumenthal had been very much inter- 
ested in charitable works, though like him 
she had pursued her benefactions in the 
quietest and most unobtrusive fashion. She 
will be missed by many people in many places, 
as well as by the devoted sons whose com- 
panion and confidant she was. 


The limits to which the “movies” go to 
get new subjects is illustrated in the follow- 
ing from the New York Produce Review: 
“The other day a large automobile with a 
prominent sign reading ‘Board of Health, 
drove up to the stand of W. H. Mowerson & 
Son ‘in ‘West Washington Market and two 
men entered the stand and began examining 
the carcasses of country dressed calves hang- 
ing on the hooks. They selected three calves 
and carried them out to the front, where the 
light was. better, and finally took two of the 
calves and placed them in the auto. Messrs. 
Mowerson, senior and junior, and most of 
their help, were in front of the stand watch- 
ing the proceedings and quite a crowd of 
market men soon gathered around, when the 
auto was driven away with the calves, but 
were very much surprised in a few minutes 
to see the machine return and the men jump 
out, take the calves and hang them back on 


the hooks. It transpired that the whole busi- 
ness was the work of moving picture men 
who will produce the picture in moving pic- 
ture shows to let the public see how un- 
wholesome food is seized by the authorities.” 


A rumor that rapidly gained ground last 
week was that concerning the strange dis- 
appearance of I. Cahn, of No. 456 Ninth ave- 
nue, well known in meat circles in this 
city. It developed, however, that his dis- 
appearance was due to the fact that he was 
on his wedding tour, which caused much 
surprise in the trade, as he has been posi- 
tively identified for many years as a con- 
firmed bachelor. The young lady who was 
the cause of this mysterious disappearance 
was Miss Gertrude A. Williams, who with her 
brother, the well-known Jim Williams, has 
been associated in business with Mr. Cahn 
for many years. The bridegroom is known 
as an even-tempered, phlegmatic individual, 
who put business before everything else, and 
as he never was known to be fond of the 
society of the fair sex, it was hard to believe 
him guilty. But the young lady who was 
the cause of all this disturbance, besides 
being one of the sort that break down the 
resolutions of confirmed bachelors, was such 
a good bookkeeper and cashier that Mr. Cahn 
must have feared somebody in the same line 
of business would steal her. So he put it 
out of their power. s 


———<$o——_ 
THE RESOLUTIONS OF A CLERK. 


That I will be at my appointed place on 
time every morning, and remain at my work 
until the end of the closing hour. 

That whenever there is extra work which 
needs attention, I will do it cheerfully. 

That I will be extremely careful about 
every detail of the daily routine. 

That every minute of the day I will give 
to my employer the best that is in me. 

That I will be polite and obliging to cus- 
tomers, no matter how uncivil or overbear- 
ing they may be. 

That I will concentrate upon my duties in 
the order of their importance, disposing of 
each, whenever possible, before attending to 
the next one. 

That I will always do the right thing 
because it is the only thing I should do— 
not merely with a view to ultimate reward. 

That after I have deposited the correct 
amount in the cash register, I will remember 
to put the customer’s receipt in the package. 
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RUBBER USED IN AUTO TIRES. 

Men who follow the fortunes of the rub- 
ber trade estimate that the automobile tire 
industry alone today consumes as much rub- 
ber as was the world’s total supply of crude 
rubber fifteen years ago. Furthermore, a lib- 
eral 40 per cent. of the crude rubber product 
of the present goes into tires and motor car 
accessories. Statisticians figure the 1913 
rubber crop at approximately 108,000 tons, of 
which nearly 45,000 tons will be consumed in 
factories identified with the automobile in- 
dustry. America and Canada are the largest 
users of crude rubber. These two countries 
consume close to 60,000 tons in their fac- 
tories representing various lines of rubber 
goods. 

Tire factories demand an enormous rubber, 
supply, and have created the greatest outlet 
for this interesting product that has ever 
been known in the history of the world. A 
concern like the United States Tire Company, 
which operates four big factories and has an 
annual output of tires running into millions, 
figures conspicuously in rubber consumption. 
During the present year this company will 
use in the neighborhood of 25,000,000 pounds 
of crude rubber in its four plants. 


— sa 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most. practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had. upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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loss runs as high as 75 per cent. 






down to a minimum by using 





This material consists of pure gran- 
ulated cork made into boards. As you 
know, cork is very light. It contains 
a lot of air. That’s why it’s such a 
good heat insulator. 


Moreover, it does not absorb moist- 
ure to any appreciable extent when 
used in lining cold storage rooms, 




















It Heat Were a Liquid 


waste, as no insulation material is heat-proof. 


Send for a sample of Nonpareil Corkboard and booklet. 
Put your insulation problems up to us. 


Armstrong Cork Company 


INSULATION DEPARTMENT 
1407 Union Bank Building 


If heat were a liquid it wouldn’t take long to convince every owner 
of a cold storage room that efficient insulation was a splendid invest- 
For in that case he could SEE the heat pouring in through 
walls, floor and ceiling every minute the room was in use. 





But since heat is invisible, a good many people fail to realize how 
much refrigeration poor insulation permits to go to waste. Often the 


Now, you can’t prevent all this 
But you can cut it 


Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation 


For Cold Storage Rooms 


because its air cells are sealed up. 
Hence cork insulation is durable. It 
doesn’t get moldy nor rot. out. 


Nothing could be simpler to install. 
It’s just as easy to handle as lumber. 
You can build yourself a splendid cold 
storage by just following the plans 
and directions we will furnish free. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers.............. $8,20@9.20 
Poor to fair native steers.............0. 6.25@8.15 
Oxen and stags.......... cece ececerenceees 5.50@8.50 
Pe GLADE GOW 5 00k ic tic cttetcebcdme 3.25@8.00 
Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 7.00@8.25 


LIVE CALVES. 
Live veal calves, to choice, 


100 Ibs. 


common per 
7.00@10.50 
Live culls, per 100 Ibs............ 5.50@ 6.00 
Live calves, buttermilks 
Live veal calves, coarse Westerns, per 100 
TR  odcceccccccscecyeapegveeeseses cee —Q— 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


unshorn 


calves, 


Live lambs, good, 
Live lambs, unshorn, yearlings.......... 
Live sheep, clipped, good, per 100 lbs.... 


Live sheep, yearlings, per 100 lbs........ 
LIVE HOGS. 
heavy 


medium 
140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
* Hogs, 


Cobanes Se eee 2 ae 8.75 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRBSSED. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair . 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, 
Common to fair Texas ........+> eoee 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags 
Fleshy Bologna bulls.........+++eeeeeeeees 11%@11% 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


Rough 


City. 
16 @I17 
14%@15 
134%@14 

@18 

@15 
Bebe .wccecgrevewsbhesed 12%@13% @l14 
hinds and ribs @15 15 @15% 
hinds and ribs @14% 14 @14% 
hinds and ribs @13% 13%@14 

@13% @13 
@12% @12% 
@ll1 @12 
@12% 13 @13% 
@12 12%@15 
@ll 114%@12 


DRESSED CALVES. 


per lb.. 


SOnrweowe WN re Cae we 


@15% 
@i4 
@i4 
@13 
@12 


@l1 


Veals, good to prime, 
Veals, 
Western calves, 
Western calves, 
Western calves, common 
Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


city dressed, 
country dressed, per 
choice ... 


fale to B00d.. .csscocscsoe 12 


@12% 
@12% 
@13% 
@13% 
13% @14 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


choice, per lb 


heavy 

SD TR vc ccedvedecgevctdocceesisess 
160 Ibs. 

140 lbs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Spring lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


good 
choice 
medium 
culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg....... Geecvcecees 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg.... 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg..... 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked picnics, heavy 
Smoked shoulders 
Smoked bacon, boneless 


Smoked bacon (rib in) ..... 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib................ 22 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


Seer eases eenee 


@17 
@19 
@22% 
@i5 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 

Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 

Butts, 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


loins, 


boneless 
hams, city 
hams, Western 
picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 

BED PU covcccssccccccces seveeeccess 80,00@ 85.00 
Black hoofs, per ton........ secceseess 40.00@ 45.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton..... 
White hoofs, per tom ........... seeees 95.00@ 97.50 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs. per 

100 pes. seeeeeeees 90,00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over..........280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues 
Fresh cow tongues 
Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal .. 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Calves’ livers 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 
Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, beef 
Tenderloin, beef, 
Lambs’ fries 

Extra lean pork trimmings 
Blade meat 


a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
a piece 
a piece 
a pound 
a plece 
a pound 
a pound 
@35c. a pound 
*@ 8c. - a pair 
@15%c. a pound 
@12%%c. a pound 


@ 3c. 
@10c. 
@ 9c. 
@ 6c. 
@27c. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


ee Me GE ceccceccsese 
Suet, fresh and heavy ........... 
Shop bones, per cwt......cccccccececeveesDO 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle 

imp., medium, per bundle 

imp., per bundle 

domestic, wide, per bundle 

domestic, medium, per bundle 

domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 
per lb., f. o. 8. New York 

Hog, extra narrow selected, per lb 

Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbls. or tes.... 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, 
cago 

Beef rounds, 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Sheep, @25 


domestic, per set, 


export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New 18 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @s80 
seef middles, f. o. b. Chicago.... @77 
Beet per 1,000, No, 18.......-%> @ 8 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s.......... @ 4% 


@20 


per set, 
weasands, 


SPICES. 


Whole. Ground. 


Perper, 20% 
Pepper, 


Pepper, 


Sing., white 
Sing., black 138% 
Penang, white 19% 
Pepper, red Zanzibar 17 
Allspice . ™% 
Cinnamon 20 
Coriander 6% 
27 
13 
70 


Refined—Granulated 
Crystals 
Powdered 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 
No. 1 skins 
e.: 3 GERD pocccessecsecioee 
HO, OS GR soc svcecdcsvcccces 
Branded skins 
Ticky skins 
No. 1 B. M. 
No. 
No. 


. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over..... 
BramGeG BIO ccccccccccccvccecs 
Heavy branded kips ... 

Ticky kips 
Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to dos., dry-" 
picked, fancy 18% @19 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Fowl—Barrels— 
Western dry-picked, 4 Ibs. avg., choice.. 


Southern and 8S. Western, dry-picked, 3% 
@4 ibs. 


Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib., 
Scalded, per Ib. 
os prime, white, 10 lbs. 


@18% 


14 @14% 


Pr nd eas 
Young toms, No. 1 
Young toms, medium .........sseeeees --22 @23 
Young hens, No. coccsccoscecocome Ge 
Old hens and toms @22 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Chickens, via freight 

Fowls, via freight ........... eoceccececces 
Old roosters, 

Turkeys, hens and tonrs, 

Ducks, per Ib. 

Geese, Per Thi, Wested® onccccccccccccs éee 
GuInens,. POP We ccvcscccccceodeccss seece 
PIQCCNS, POF PGI. voccccccccacecccecccccece 


eeeeeeeseee 


Creamery, Extras 
Firsts 

Extras 

Firsts 


Creamery. 
Process, 
Process, 


extras 

firsts, northerly 
firsts, southerly 
seconds 
dirties, No. 1 
dirties, No. 2 
checks, prime 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NBW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 

Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. Chicago, prompt 

Nitrate of soda—spot.......... eee 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 24.00 

Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o b. 
Chicago, prompt 

Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 

Fisch scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ec. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York (nominal) 

Foreign fish guano, testing 183@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35c, per unit 
available phos. acid)............ 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 lbs., guar., 25% 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, guar., 25 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston. 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs, 

The same, dried 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Freeh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
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